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■ HIS ISSUE of Desert retraces two 
h dusty historic trails. Mary Frances 
■ Strong follows the memorable Pony 
Express across Nevada in the first of a 
two-part article, and Bill Jennings pur- 
sues California's old Bradshaw Road 
from the Salton Sea to the Colorado 
River. 

A triple treat is in store for lovers of 
Indian legends and lore as Ruth Arm- 
strong covers the summer ceremonials 
on Puye Mesa in New Mexico, and Jim 
Smullen tells us about the Tarahumara 
tribe of Mexico, reportedly "the fastest 
humans." Our feature and cover artist, 
Charles La Monk, of Palmdale, Califor- 
nia, who specializes in Indian rock writ- 
ings and Tarahumara portraiture, com- 
pletes the treat. 

On the flora and fauna side, Michele 
Methvin "sweeps the flora" with the 
much overlooked juniper tree, while na- 
turalist K. L. Boynton "has a little 
fauna" in his hummer of a treatment on 
the Costa Hummingbird. 

For the chasers of dreams and gold, 
Howard Neal tells us how it was and is at 
Mokelumne Hill, California, one of the 
Cold Rush towns of 1949, while out in 
Utah, Dale Maharidge hikes down Tra- 
chyte Creek, an interesting side door to 
majestic Lake Powell. 

And, after a long hike, what better 
place to end up in than a cool palm oasis, 
as Dick Bloomquist's series covers 
Twentynine Palms in Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. 

If this list of articles hasn't struck a 
nerve, try reader Cif ford's "Letter to the 
Editor' ' on your funny bone! 



If 

your^ap , 
spare 

IS NOT itf 
it could 
let you DOWN! 

How much air's in your spare? 
Any? If you're not on the ball, 
you'll find out the answer to that 
question when it's too late. Most 
people would check the air pres- 
sure in their spare time more often 
if it were more convenient. Right? 
Well, with this Inflate-a-spare kit it 
is convenient: You mount a valve 
stem in a handy place and then 
connect it to the spare with the tub- 
ing provided. You can read pres- 
sure without opening the trunk or 
climbing under your pickup or 
motor home. Slick. It's $5 for a 
standard valve stem unit, $6 for 
long stem. Shipped postpaid. Cali- 
fornia residents please add 6% 
state sales tax. 

Send orders to: 
DESERT MAGAZINE, Dept. T, 
Box 1318, Palm Desert, CA 92260 
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KODACOLOR FILM 
DEVELOPED A PRINTED 
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8 ENVELOPES All Pholo 
Prices are Comparably low. 
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More than 50 years ol con- 
tinuous pholo service guar- 
antees your guahly and our 

integrity 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. D. 

P. O. Box 370, Yuma, Ariiona 85364 or 
P. O Box 3830, San Diego, Calif. 92112 
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3 GREAT BOOKS! 



INDIAN 
JEWELRY MAKING 

For the first time Indian 
jewelry makers, whether 
experienced or novice, have 
at their disposal a full-color 
photographic essay of basic 
Indian designs. The book 
utilizes a sequential, step- 
by-step approach for the 
craftsman. In addition to 
basic designs, a short pic- 
torial history of Indian jew- 
elry making as well as 
modern day techniques and 
tools are presented. Valu- 
able information on how to 
set up a work bench, gauge 
wire, know the weight of 
silver, etc. 

64 PAGES 
ALL COLOR 



INDIAN 

JEWELRY 

MAKIN 






$795 

%r EACH 



plus 50 cents handling 



Calif, res. add 
6% sales tax 



TURQUOISE, The Gem 
of the Centuries 

Beautiful illustrations in 
accurate color can help you 
identify the turquoise in 
your jewelry. Pictures of 
turquoise from 43 localities 
from U.S. and around the 
world. A must for anyone 
possessing even one piece 
of turquoise. 

FETISHES And Carvings 
of the Southwest 

A vivid pictorial account of 
the use and beliefs associ- 
ated with fetishes and the 
history of popular fetish 
necklaces since prehistoric 
times. This book presents 
the wide range of fetishes 
and carvings from several 
Southwestern Indian tribes 
as well as the outstanding 
works of several known 
fetish carvers. 





64 PAGES 
ALL COLOR 





64 PAGES 
ALL COLOR 



ORDER FROM 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert. California 92260 



Rare Oil Plant 

JOJOBA 

Simmondsia Chinsis 

EASY TO GROW 

This plant produces an oil that is 
replacing the sperm whale oil. It 
can be used in auto— plastic— wax. 
A good indoor plant. 
Seed Packet and Complete Instructions 
LIMITED SUPPLY 
Send $2.50 now to 

RILEY'S NURSERY 

P. O. Box 326, Rialto, California 92376 



MAKE MONEY OUT OF ROCKS! 



'Rock Creations lor Fun and Profit" pictures iloiens 
of little animals, people and 
insects in full color, with step 
by step instructions on how to 
make them, how and where to 
sell them for extra income. One 
of the most unique, prolitable 
anil inexpensive hobbies in the 
world can be yours for only 
$2. 95 plus 30 cents shipping. 
Send to THE OWLS ROOST, 
No. 1 Corral Lane Sp. No. 17, 
Ashland. Ore. 97520. 

Dealers Inquiries Invited 




d EXTRA 



Something you wouldn't 
want to miss. 



Read all about the Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln and many other 
Historical Events in a Genuine 
Reproduction of the New York 
Herald, Saturday, April 15, 1865 
Edition. Send only $4.50 to- 

GLM 3541 Main St. Riverside, Ca. 92501 



"Books 
for 
"Desert 
Traders 



All books reviewed are available 
through the Desert Magazine Book 
Shop. Please add 50c per total 
order for handling and California 
residents must Include 6% state 
sales tax. 




OLD TIME CATTLEMEN 
ANDOTHER PIONEERS 
OF THE ANZA-BORREGO AREA 

By Lester Reed 

In 1963, one of the classic regional 
books of the desert southeastern corner 
of California was published by its author, 



HELLDORADOS, GHOSTS AND 
CAMPS OF THE OLD 
SOUTHWEST 

by Norman D. Weis 

Come with Norman D. Weis on a 7,000-mile tour of the Old Southwest. See 
the weathered ruins of 67 ghost towns and abandoned mining camps — 
some famous, others little known, and one never before mentioned in 
written history. 

A lively, humorous text and 285 stunning black-and-white photos recall 
the roaring times when miners dug for gold, silver, or coal in California, 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and the southern portions of Colorado 
and Utah. 

Approximately 320 pages, 6 x 9, 285 photographs, cloth $9.95 

The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Box 700 
Caldwell, Idaho 83605 





Lester Reed, descendant of a pioneer 
family in the Borrego and Hemet region. 
It has long been out-of-print but now a 
second edition has appeared. 

Unchanged from the original, the new 
edition adds only a preface and an in- 
dex. None of the text and photographs 
are revised. Then and now, Old Time 
Cattlemen and Other Pioneers of the 
Anza-Bo/rego Area offers the most ac- 
curate, eye-witness account of the early 
days in the Colorado Desert yet pub- 
lished. 

It features first-hand accounts of the 
historic mines, cattle drives, home- 
steads, life among the Indians and inval- 
uable geographic information about lo- 
cations, place names and other obscure 
facts of what is now the huge Anza-Bor- 
rego Desert State Park and other colorful 
corners of California's Colorado Desert. 

The author spent a long career as a 
cowboy, government hunter and trapper 
before turning author, a happy circum- 
stance made even more enjoyable now 
that his little book has reappeared. 

O/d Time Cattlemen and Other Pio- 
neers again is available to fill a large 
void in the bookshelf of useful volumes 
about the California desert country. 

In his preface, Bill Jennings explains 
his reasons for reviving this desert 
classic. As he says, it is an invaluable re- 
gional history that could not be allowed 
to disappear. And, the index proves to 
be equally invaluable as a too! for the 
hurried reader who needs to find the true 
story of how Collins Valley got its name, 
or, where the old Indians made their 
home. 

A valuable, highly readable and very 
accurate book. Paperback, illustrated, 
148 pages plus index, $4.95. 




THE BRADSHAW TRAIL 
By Francis ). Johnston 

The Bradshaw Trail is a lively, fast- 
moving narrative dealing with the man 
and events which opened California to 
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American statehood and awakened that 
virtually undisturbed giant of raw ma- 
terial, Arizona. The book is rich in 
colorful and informative material and 
contains, along with illustrations and 
index, a fine foldout map of California's 
Riverside County depicting the Trail's 
actual path and many of the landmarks 
along it. The Appendix contains tables 
noting the names and modern location of 
camps, springs and state stations. 
Names, routes and dates-in-use of 
Western stage line companies are also 
included. 

Paperback, 215 pages, $6.00. 




DESERT JOURNAL 
A Naturalist Reflects 
on Arid California 

By Raymond B. Cowles 
in collaboration with 
Elna 5. Bakker 

The layman reading this lifetime re- 
miniscence by one of the California des- 
ert's most renowned naturalists will 
make an inevitable comparison to the 
work of one of his distinguished peers, 
Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Both men fell in love with the desert at 
an early age. Both have the knack of 
writing about a basically scientific sub- 
ject in a way both understandable and 
highly enjoyable to the average reader, 
particularly to the average reader im- 
bued, as they, with a lifelong infatuation 
with the arid regions. 

Cowles' field was as varied as his 
imagination. He was one of the Univer- 
sity of California's outstanding biology 
teachers. His students have followed 
him to distinguished careers in various 
specialties, encouraged and exhilarated 



by his example. Dr. Cowles has written 
many works, both technical and popular, 
but this, his last manuscript before his 
death in late 1975, in many ways may be 
his monument. 

Desert Journal is more than one man's 
observations of the teeming, if some- 
times inobtrusive life of the south- 
western arid regions. It offers food for 
thought to those of us who feed or other- 
wise alter the natural environment of the 
desert deni/ens around us. Cowles 
warns against manipulation of the natur- 
al homeland for countless small crea- 
tures, with many examples of well- 
meaning but deadly assistance to the na- 
tives that result in death. 

The book is filled with the observa- 
tions that made Cowles a top scientist 
and reveal the life-long curiosity that 
typifies the dedicated desert researcher. 
The book will provide the occasional des- 
ert visitor as well as the year-around 
desert dweller with answers to many of 
the little questions you have been reluct- 
ant to ask, and probably your equally 
curious friends couldn't have answered 
anyway! Ray Cowles learned the an- 
swers in a lifetime of desert living and 
loving. 

His collaborators, Gerhard and Elna S. 
Bakker helped turn his lifetime's collec- 
tion of notes and random thoughts into a 
highly readable book. Gerhard Bakker, 
one of Cowles' students, drew the hand- 
some black and white illustrations and 
Mrs. Bakker, a successful desert author 
in her own right, organized the narrative 
into an excellent, concise book. 

Hardcover, well-illustrated, 263 
pages, $10.95. 




Locate from a LONG DISTANCE! ^ 
with lJ!ti,i- Sensitive DIRECTIONAL Locator 
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BOX lUriS^lTl TAMPA, FLORIDA Mill 



THE 
GOLD HEX 

BY KEN MARQUISS 

$3.50 



A single man's endeav- 
ors, Ken has compiled 
20 of his treasure hunts 
in book form. His tailure to hit (he "jack- 
pot" does not mean he is treasuretess. 
From gold panning to hardrock, from 
dredging to electronic metat delecting, he 
enjoyed a lifetime of "doing his thing.' 



Magazine Book Shop 

P. O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
Please add 50c for postage/handling 
Calif, residents add 6% state sates tax 



ff/Atow'!.. " '".JMiB 

\Goodthmgs \W% l \ 
ore happening at... 

Death Valley 
Junction 



Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 

This lovely 50-year-old hotel is 
being restored. 20 rooms open 
year 'round. All carpeted. All 
beautifully furnished. Electric 
heat and air conditioning. Make 
the Amargosa Hotel your head- 1 
quarters while in the Death [ 
Valley area. 

Telephone Death Valley June 
tion #\ for information or reser 
vations. 



Visit Marta Becket's famous 
AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE. 
You've read about this beautiful 
and unique attraction in Desert 
and National Geographic. See 
Marta Becket's program of 
dance-mimes. See her fabulous 
murals inside the Opera House. 
Performances Friday, Saturday 
and Monday Through April. 



I Saturdays only in May, Septem- 
ber. 8:15; doors open at 7:45. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #8 for reservations. Tours 
welcomed. 

t 



1 



The General Store, Filling Sta- 
tion and Pottery Shop are open. 
RV Park coming. Space avail- 
able for development. 



For further information about 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 
please write: 
Death Valley J unction, Inc. 
P. O. Box 675 
Death Valley Junction, m 



California 92328 
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by MARY FRANCES STRONG 



PART l-THE HISTORY 



photos by Jerry Strong 



EVERYONE HAS HEARD a great 
deal about the legendary Pony Ex- 
press. Our school history classes 
gave us the facts. However, it was the 
Saturday afternoon movies that showed 
us the exciting tales about these brave 
and daring young men. Fact was so 
deeply embellished with fancy it seemed 
as if the Pony Express had played a long 
and intrinsic role in the settling of the 
west. 

The "Pony," as it was affectionately 
called, was one of the most successful 
endeavors of the 1860s. However, it 
proved to be a financial failure even 
though postage rates were $5.00 per 
half-ounce. It was also doomed to early 
extinction by the "stringing of the wire- 
less" west. Actually, the Pony Express 
was in existence for only a hectic 18 
months - April 3, 1860 to October 28, 
1861. Yet, it gained immortality as one of 
the most dramatic undertakings in 
Western History. 

As part of our Nation's Bicentennial 
Celebration, the Pony Express Route 
through Nevada has been marked and 
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some of the original ruins protected. 
This was accomplished by the joint effort 
of the Nevada Districts of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Youth Conservation 
Corps members and summer fire crews. 
Their labor has provided travelers an op- 
portunity to "tune in on the past." An 
exciting adventure will be the result of 
"Trailing the Pony in Nevada." Before 
embarking on such a trip, let's bone-up a 
little on the "Pony's" history. 

The years 1841 to 1857 saw the great- 
est mass migration in history take place 
as thousands of emigrants packed all 
their possessions and followed the sun 
west. They were searching for prime 
land on which to settle and begin a new 
way of life. Included in the movement 
were farmers, ranchers, merchants, 
tradesmen and professional men. Also 
joining the ranks were gamblers, prosti- 
tutes, crooks and gun slingers. They, 
too, planned to try their luck on the new 
frontier. Their journey was long and haz- 
ardous. Many lives were lost, yet, un- 
deterred, the movement west continued. 

Nearly 2,000 miles of vast, unpopu- 



lated land, plus the mighty Sierra and 
Rocky Mountains separated the pioneers 
from their relatives back home. Once 
settled in, they yearned for news of those 
left behind. Letter mail was usually 
shipped around the Horn to West Coast 
ports then dispatched by stage to final 
destinations. Time enroute could vary 
from six to nine weeks. 

By 1858, mail service had improved 
due to shipment via stage lines including 
John Butterfi eld's Overland Mail Service 
to California. Delivery time had been re- 
duced to three or four weeks. Still, the 
new frontier hungered for more up-to- 
date news of country and loved ones. 

When ominous war clouds began 
threatening the young United States, it 
became apparent to many that a fast, de- 
pendable method of communication with 
California would be imperative. Califor- 
nia's Senator William M. Cwin had long 
been of this opinion. He had proposed 
such a service, via the Central Overland 
Route, to Congress four years earlier but 
the project had aroused little interest. 
The imminence of war and the great 



Colorado Cold Strike of 1858 combined 
to make the freighting firm of Russell, 
Majors and Wadell aware of the need for 
an overland route to serve the Rocky 
Mountain Regions, as well as California. 
They decided to charter a new company 
(Central Overland California & Pikes 
Peak Express (to operate a freight ser- 
vice and weekly mail delivery to Califor- 
nia. The latter to be called the "Pony Ex- 
press." They also provided a million dol- 
lars to set up the new enterprise. 

Some historians feel Russell, Majors 
& Wadell's backing of the "Pony" was 
not essentially to provide a faster mail 
service. Instead, they hoped to prove the 
Central Overland Route shorter and 
more feasible than the southern route 
used by Butterfield's Overland Mail 
Company. They were after the lucrative 
mail contracts held by the latter. Since 
Butterfield's route ran through seces- 
sionist territory, they also hoped to show 
that mail would be safer on the Central 
Route. This was a persuasive point in 
their favor toward obtaining the govern- 
ment contract. 
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Genoa, the first permanent settlement in Nevada, was the second stop eastbound on 
the Pony Express Route from California. Originally established as Mormon Station 
in 1857, a replica of the original trading post now houses a fine museum. Items used 
by the Pony Express and other local, historical artifacts are on public display. 



Be that as it may, the monumental 
task of placing the Pony Express in ser- 
vice began. Plans called for the estab- 
lishment of 190 stations along the near- 
2,000 mile route. Stations already in use 
by the Overland Stage Line between St. 
Joseph, Missouri and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, were quickly utilized. 

From Salt Lake City, the Pony Ex- 
press Route headed across the Utah Des- 
ert and followed the 49'er Trail through 
Central Nevada to Sacramento, Califor- 



nia. Nearly all the stations needed along 
this section of the route would have to be 
constructed. This was accomplished in 
just two months! 

Two types of stations were built — 
home and relay (the latter also called 
"changing stations"]. Home stations 
were approximately 50 miles apart and a 
rider's regular run was back and forth 
between his home stations. Fresh 
mounts were obtained at 10 to 15 mile in- 
tervals at relay stations along the way. 



Fort Churchill was established in 1860, following an uprising by the Paiute Indians 
and interruption of the Pony Express Mail Service. Camping is permitted. 




i 




Riders rested at the home stations until i 
rider from the opposite direction arrived. 
There were few "days off," Pony riders 
had to be ready whenever the mail ar- 
rived — anytime of the day or night. 

Home stations had sizable crews in 
eluding the all-important blacksmith A 
stable and corral housed a considerable 
number of horses. Maintenance of the 
horses and equipment was provided 
along with sleeping and ealing accom- 
modations for riders at the end of their 
run 5. 

Relay stations were quite primitive 
and usually built from materials avail- 
able locally — rocks, logs or adobe, A 
corral and erode shelter held the horses. 
The latter was often part of the men's 
living quarters. Two men operated the 
relay stations and a saddled horse was 
ready when a rider arrived. Initially, the 
rider blew a horn as he approached the 
station It was soon learned the 
pounding of the horse's hooves gave am- 
ple warning of an approaching rider, 
thereby eliminating the need of a horn. 
Only two minutes were allowed for the 
rider to dismount, remove the mochila 
(mail carrier), place it over the new 
mount and then take off. 

The mochila were an innovative 
leather blanket which had been specially 
designed for use by the Pony Express. It 
fitted over the saddle and was held in 
position by the saddle horn and weight of 
the rider. The load limit was 20 pounds 
of mail — carried in four pocket- 1 Ike 
compartments. Three held transconti- 
nental mail and remained locked until 
arrival at San Francisco. The fourth com- 
partment held local mail to be delivered 
along the way. Each home station keep- 
er had a key to the local compartment. 
He counted the letters and made note of 
the number and arrival time in his log 
before removing any mail for his area. 

Because riding the "Pony" Route 
would be grueling work, only wiry, brave 
young men were suited to the task. 
Speed was of the essence. Riders had to 
be under 18 years of age and weigh no 
more than 120 pounds. They were re- 
quired to be excel lent riders with enough 
stamina to endure up to 10 consecutive 
hours in the saddle, It didn't take long to 
recruit the 80 such men needed. Though 
young, many were already skilled cour- 
iers, guides and scouts. They were paid 
$120 to $125 per month, dependent on 
their run. 
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The first Pony Express Mail delivery 
left San Francisco, California and St 
Inseph, Missouri simultaneously on 
-\pril 3, 1860 Destinations were reached 
in just under 10 days! Both ends of the 
line held gala celebrations for the new 
era of rapid communication. "Pony" 
riders achieved a remarkable record by 
consistently carrying the mail between 
"St. Jo and Frisco" in 10 to 13 days. 
Only once, during the entire operation, 
did mail fail to come through. This was 
due to both rider and horse being killed. 

Pony Express riders were some of the 
youngest (many just 14 years af age), 
most daring men in the West. Those who 
covered the 420 miles through Nevada at 
breakneck speeds encountered mountain 
blizzards, blinding desert sandstorms, 
flash floods, extreme heat and bone- 
chilling cold. Adding to their worries was 
the uprising of the Nevada Paiutes. 

The Indians had long endured mis- 
treatment by the whites and many were 
on the verge of starvation. Most of their 
raids were made on isolated stations 
where food and horses were available. 
Many men were killed and stations 
burned. It was also a dangerous situation 
for the riders. They would arrive to find a 
fresh horse unavailable, then be forced 
to continue their run on a tired mount 
through hostile Indian territory. 

The longest ride in Pony Express his- 
tory was made by Robert "Pony Bob" 
Haslan in May 1860. Bob's regular run 
was from Friday's Station in the Sierras 
east to Buckland's Station near what is 
now Lake Lahontan. His first awareness 
of a problem came at Reed's Station 
where he found all horses had been con- 
fiscated by the militia. The Pyramid In- 
dian War had begun! Even though his 
horse was nearly exhausted, Bob made it 
to Buckland's Station where he was to be 
relieved by rider John Richardson. 

Richardson refused to take his run be- 
cause of Indian problems, "Pony Bob" 
agreed to make the extra run when sta- 
tion keeper Marley offered him a $50.00 
bonus Bob, after three relay stops, ar- 
rived at Smith's Station — a total dis- 
tance of 190 miles. He took a short rest, 
then began the return trip. His first stop 
was a Cold Springs Station where he 
found the Indians had killed the keeper 
and taken all the horses. Bob was able to 
change mounts at the next station (Sand 
Springs) and safely returned to Friday's. 
He had traveled 380 miles and was but a 
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The Bureau of Land Management marked the Pony Express Trail across Nevada as 
part of our Nation 's Bicentennial Celebration. Their efforts were an attempt to make 
us all aware and proud of our heritage. Unfortunately, a great deal of vandalism has 
occurred. Some people seem to feel these expensive signs make fine souvenirs. 
Such thievery by fellow Americans shames us all. Photo courtesy B.L.M., Battle 
Mountain, Nevada. 



few hours over the regular schedule! His 
reward was an additional $50.00 bonus. 

Bolivar Roberts, based in Carson City, 
was the superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Pony Express. He was re- 
sponsible for the construction of 29 sta- 
tions across the Nevada wilderness, plus 
the hiring of riders and men to man the 
stations! When the mail service com- 
menced, Roberts was constantly on the 
trail handling emergencies; taking care 
of horse thieves, seeing to it supplies 
reached the stations, rebuilding stations 
the Indians burned down, hiring new 
men and making sure the horses were 
kept in good condition. 

The "Pony" route was divided into 
three districts. It was the deep dedica- 
tion of the superintendents — Bolivar 
Roberts at Carson City, Nevada, Joseph 
A Slade at Julesburg, Colorado and 
A.E. Lewis at St. Joseph, Missouri - 
that was largely responsible for the out- 
standing efficiency of the service. In the 
vast, unpopulated territory along the 
Pony Express Route, the superinten- 
dents were "general, judge and jury." 

Today, the Pony Express lives on in 
Nevada, perhaps more dramatically than 
elsewhere along the route. It is possible 
to follow most of the tortuous trail from 
border to border across the Silver State. 
You will travel through country that, ex- 
cept for fine highways and a few towns, 
remains much the same today as it was 
117 years ago. 

Thanks to the effort of the Bureau of 
Land Management, you can easily lo- 
cate the various station sites — some 



with ruins, others where nothing re- 
mains. A few are on private property. On 
such a trek, you will become aware of the 
hardships endured and marvel at the 
courage of the men who rode the 
"Pony" and manned the stations. 

For those who would prefer to follow 
the "Pony" over a shorter route, you will 
find Highway 50 from Fallon to Jacob's 
Station a fascinating trip into the past. 

To be continued in the August issue — 
"Trailing the Pony in Nevada, Part II — 
The Tour " □ 
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Mokelumne Hill, California 
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Mokelumne Hill's Catholic Church is one of two beautiful 
small wooden churches in the community. The other is the 
Congregational Church, built in 1856. New England sailors were 
among the first "49ers" and strongly influenced the design 

of early buildings. 
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To the casual traveler, moving north or 
south along Highway 49, California's Mother Lode 
country appears to present a quiet vista of pastoral 
peace. It was not always so. 

One gold rush town, Mokelumne Hill, can 
boast the following roster of murder and mayhem: 
five killings in one week, a minimum of two lynch- 
ings, a 17-week period during which there was at 
least one murder per week, and two . . . yes, two . . . 
wars! 

The first war, in 1849, went down in history 
as the "Chilean War." It seems that one Dr. Concha 
was using slave labor to work his claims, and the 
"Yankees" did not appreciate that use of slaves. The 
Americans attacked and won the only battle of the 
war. One can only speculate how much the Ameri- 
cans were influenced by a desire to take over the rich 
diggings being worked by the South Americans. 

Two years later a group of French miners, 
in a show of poorly-timed patriotism, raised a French 
flag above their claims. The Americans didn't like 
this any more than they liked slavery. Besides, the 





The I. O O F. Hall was the first three-story building 
to be built along the Mother Lode. A light brown 
stone, which is known as rhyollte tuff, Is a vary 
common building material used throughout the 
California Gold Country, 





Above: Hotel Lager, one of the most famous along the Mother Lode, is still operating. Hotel 
property includes the building that once served as the Calaveras County Courthouse. The 
county seat was moved to San Andreas in 1866. Leflr The remains of the Mayer & Son store Is 
a noted ruin on one of Mokelumne Hill's main streets. Gold was discovered In the "Mok Hill" 
area in August of 1848. The town was established as a supply center less than three monlhs 
later. Photos by Howard Neal. 



French claims were very rich. Again, the Americans 
attacked and won both the battle and the gold. 

To this day, the visitor to Mokelumne Hill 
will not only find pleasantly winding streets and an 
excellent display of gold rush architecture, but he 
will find French Hill and Chile Gulch, the sites of the 
two "wars," 

Mokelumne Hill is located on California 
Highway 49, seven miles south of Jackson. □ 
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by M1CHELE METHVIN 

I VACATION TRAVELER sees so 
do much while on the road, that quite 
II often what is seen is taken for 
granted. It is there, it is noticed, and it is 
passed by, without a second thought. 
The juniper tree is just such an example. 
Without them, the desert would lose part 
of its grandeur and splendor. And yet, 
are they really seen at all? 

The juniper tree is found throughout 
the world, from the United States to the 
Himalayas. Though they usually come to 
mind in association with the desert, they 
are actually native to cold and temperate 
regions. Thus, junipers grow in both 
high and low altitudes. The juniper is a 
member of the Pine family; genus jun'i- 
perus and this includes about 40 species. 

The juniper has a tough, scaly stem. 
The bark is separated from the woody 
layer by a resinous-gummy structure 



which enables it to be easily stripped. In- 
dians made use of the bark for such ne- 
cessities as mats, sandals, padding and 
rope. The tree itself provided the Indians 
with shelter from the sun in summer and 
its wood provided them with warmth 
during the winter. Its utilization has al- 
ways been versatile; always in demand. 
The wood of the juniper is fine-grained 
and, today, is used for cabinet-work and 
inlay design. 

The juniper is seen generally as a 
spreading shrub, with its twisted and 
gnarled body bent and contorted into 
numerous shapes. But the juniper can 
also obtain the heights and dimensions 
of a tree, regal and majestic in stature. 

Two types of leaves are produced by 
the juniper; small, scale-like leaves and 
needle-like, sharp-pointed articulated 
leaves; these without oil glands. The 
leaves can be found on separate plants, 
needle-like on younger and scale-like on 



older plants and some plants produce 
both simultaneously. 

In most species, male and female 
cones are borne on separate plants. The 
male cones are dry and bear pollen — 
producing cells on shield-shaped scales. 
The female cones have fused scales 
which are fleshy when mature and give a 
solid "berry-like" appearance. The 
berry can vary from one-quarter to one- 
half inch in diameter and contain from 
one to 80 bony seeds. The Utah juniper 
distinguishes itself from other junipers 
in that it contains but one seed and one 
seed only. 

The juice of the berries is both bitter 
and lasting; quite unpleasant to the 
taste. Some varieties of the juniper are 
even poisonous. The berry, or cones, 
grow in clusters and are red, purple or 
blue-gray in color. 

The Utah juniper is also different in 
one other aspect; its main trunk 
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lengthy juniper root 
that searches for 
water and life. 
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branches start just above the ground, 
rather than below ground. 

So what is so outstanding about the 
juniper tree? 

Many junipers are old-looking trees, 
even when they are very young. They 
look wind-blown, they look tired, They 
look as though it is all they can do to 
keep from falling over. During the dry, 
summer months when they are tortured 
by the unrelenting rays of the sun and 
the hard, hot, blowing desert winds, 
they look dusty and drab. But even with 
that they are beautiful to behold. There 
are no two alike, Each has its own char- 
acter, its own personality. They are as 
individual as anything on this earth. 

And for every shrub that is gro- 
tesquely gnarled in shape, there is a tree 
that holds itself up straight and proud 
and weathers the elements with dignity. 

They can grow and live anywhere they 
can get their roots into a little soil, even 



if that soil is but a few grains embedded 
in a crack of sandstone. Their roots 
spread and travel great distances in 
search of water to sustain their lives It is 
not unusual to see roots, above ground, 
fingering their way for 60 feet, groping 
and feeling for water. 

They persevere in an environment that 
is not always kind. That alone makes 
them worthy of notice and makes them 
beautiful. 

The Navajo Indians believe that the 
juniper tree is the tree of life, for it is 
sometimes the only living tree to be 
found in the hot, burning desert. They 
have the ability to survive where noth- 
ing else can or will. 

Prom a distance, their twisted appear- 
ance is very ornamental, and they are 
decidedly breathtaking when spectacu- 
larly perched on the edge of a cliff with 
no apparent support. And when covered 
with snow in winter, they sparkle and il- 



luminate themselves as rays of sunlight 
reach out and touch them. 

The junipers also provide another 
form of beauty that is forever. If it were 
not for the squirrels of the desert, who 
work at surviving each day, this may 
never have come to be. With their sharp 
teeth, the squirrel makes a hole in the 
large end of a berry. At the same time, 
the hull is removed. As the squirrel re- 
moves and eats the tiny inner seed, he 
leaves behind the hulled outer casing of 
the seed. The Navajo Indians gather 
these outer casings and by poking a hole 
in the small end, they string the casings 
and create unusually fine jewelry. 

Next time, when traveling through the 
desert, give some thought to the juniper 
trees you will see. Don't see just a tree. 
See instead, a life that is determined to 
survive, and while surviving, is provid- 
ing additional beauty to a land that 
abounds in beauty. □ 



A gnarled and 
twisted juniper 
crowning the edge 
of a sandstone cliff. 
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Summer Ceremonials 





by RUTH ARMSTRONG 



Opposite: About a 
half dozen tribes take 
part in the ceremonies, 
performing many 
different dances 
and lasting two days. 
Photo courtesy 
Albuquerque 
Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Left: The colorful 
dancers on top of 
Puye Mesa give 
photographers a rare 
opportunity to 
photograph authentic 
dances and costumes 
in a spectacular 
mountain top setting. 
Photo by 
Ellis Armstrong. 
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■ HE LAST week-end in July each year 
o the Santa Clara Indians of New Mexi- 
f co return to their ancestral homes on 
Puye Mesa in the Jemez Mountains, and 
host two days of spectacular dances 
where visitors have the rare opportunity 
of photographing the ancient dances and 
brilliant costumes of several different 
tribes in a setting of outstanding scenic 
beauty. 

At most ceremonial Indian dances 
photography is strictly forbidden, but 
because this is a social event with sever- 
al other Indian tribes participating, and 
is not a religious event, the rules are 
relaxed. The program varies from year to 
year, but one year we saw the Belt, Buf- 
falo, Bull, War, Blue Corn, Rainbow, 
Corn Grinding, Rain, Butterfly, Harvest, 
Basket and Morning and Evening 
Dances in two days. The Rain Dance, in- 
cidentally, is still strong medicine. We 
have never yet attended the dances at 
Puye when there weren't thunder 
showers. 

An open market surrounds the plaza 
where other tribes sell pottery and jewel- 
ry, and it's always more fun to buy dir- 
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ectly from the craftsman. Some of the 
better craftsmen usually attend this 
event, because Indians, like almost 
everyone else, love a party. Santa Clara 
is best known for its black and red pot- 
tery which is in collections all over the 
world, but you're also likely to find 
pottery from Acoma, Jemez, San Juan or 
San lldefonso, and jewelry from Santo 
Domingo and Zuni. 

As you approach Puye Mesa you can 
see that the face of the cliff is pock-mark- 
ed with dozens of caves. The plateau is 
composed of compressed volcanic ash, in 
which wind and water have eroded na- 
tural caves. Prehistoric Indians found 
shelter in these, and in time also built 
houses along the base of the cliffs, using 
the caves as additional rooms. The 
"talus " houses are only piles of rubble 
now, but the caves, with their smoke- 
blackened ceilings, look as if their inhab- 
itants moved away last week instead of 
five to eight hundred years ago. Petro- 
glyphs, prehistoric carvings, are scatter- 
ed the length of the mesa. 

The dances take place on top of the 
mesa in a plaza surrounded by ruins of 



an ancient pueblo where 2,000 people 
once lived. The two- and three-story pue- 
blo was abandoned somewhere around 
1500 or 1600 A D. Only a small part of 
the ruins has been excavated, and you 
actually sit on the ruins to watch the 
dances. A road goes to the top of the 
mesa which is covered with juniper, 
pinon and some pine trees. A short dis- 
tance from the plaza booths are set up by 
the Indians where chili, Indian bread, 
coffee and hamburgers can usually be 
bought. 

A good way to make the history of 
these ancient people come alive is to 
read The Delight Makers by Adolph 
Bandelier, which puts flesh on the 
bodies and thoughts in the minds of the 
Tewa tribes that inhabited the entire 
area from around 1000 to 1500 A.D., give 
or take a century. They were ancestors of 
many of the modern Rio Grande Pueblo 
Indians. 

Just as spectacular as the dances and 
costumes is the view from Puye Mesa. 
Mountain ranges are in all directions, 
and you feel as if you are up in the clouds 
too, though the elevation here is only 





DESERT 
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Natural History Tours, 

using comfortable 
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desert guides. 
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Above: Headquarters building at the entrance to Santa Clara Canyon and the Puye 
Cliff Dwellings. Below: There are four small lakes up the canyon with nearby camp- 
grounds. In dry years the lakes may not have much water in them, since they are 
made by dams on Santa Clara Creek. In wet years trout fishing is good, and the 
camping fee included a fishing permit. Photos by Ellis Armstrong. 




around 8000 reel. The thin, clean air 
makes the sunlight brighter and pine 
smells sharper. The beat of the Indian 
drums is loud and strong, vibrating 
through the ground, up your legs and 
into your body. The monotony of the 
chants hypnotizes you until the drum 
beat and your heart beat are one. You 
feel you know the people who once lived 
here. You understand why they chose to 
live in this beautiful place, and how they 
must have loved it. And you feel a 
twinge of sadness that they found it ne- 
cessary to go down to the valley so they 
could raise more food to feed more peo- 
ple. But you are happy that they care 
enough about their ancestral homes to 
return here each year for a beautiful 
ceremony. 

Puye Mesa is part of the Santa Clara 
Reservation, and is reached by driving 



CAMPING INFORMATION 

Camping at any of the four small 
campgrounds in Santa Clara Can- 
yon is $3 a night. There are no 
hookups but there are primitive 
rest room facilities. The fee in- 
cludes the permit to fish in the 
lakes. Photography fee at the cere- 
monials is based on the size and 
type of camera, but is quite reason- 
able. 

For further information you may 
write directly to Gov. Paul Tafoya, 
Santa Clara Pueblo, New Mexico. 



15 mites north of Santa Fe on U.S. 84, 
then west on N.M. 4 about eight miles to 
N.M. 30, then north five miles to a sign 
that directs you to the Puye Cliff Dwell- 
ings. This road continues past the cliff 
dwellings another three or four miles to a 
recreation area where the tribe operates 
campgrounds. Trout fishing in the 
stream and four small man-made lakes is 
permitted, though the fishing isn't 
usually spectacular. The campgrounds 
are in small meadows or beneath the 
pines along the stream. If you're not a 
camping family, however, there are 
many good motels in Santa Fe, 35 miles 
away, and one of two good ones in Es- 
panola just three miles on up N.M. 30, 
Even without the dances at Puye, the 
trip to the ruins on this mountain mesa 
is worthwhile, but if your trip falls on the 
fourth weekend in July, you will have an 
experience not soon forgotten. □ 
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rOR TWO CENTURIES, Indian run- 
ners carrying Spanish dispatches, 
mule trains, horse-drawn wagons, 
freighting wagons and, more recently, 
off-road vehicles, have traversed a net- 
work of rocky and sandy canyons 
through lonely passes beyond often-dry 
springs between coastal Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Colorado River to Arizona 
— known optimistically as the Bradshaw 
Road. 

It's no road, and William D. Brad- 
shaw didn't really pioneer it, although a 
new book closely links the 49er from 
North Carolina with the track. The Brad- 
shaw Trail, by Francis J. Johnston of 
Banning, has been published by River- 
side County's Historical Commission 
Press as a belated but important contri- 
bution to the nation's bicentennial 
celebration. (See book review page 6.) 

Originally the route headed east from 
San Bernardino up San Timoteo Canyon 
to Cherry Valley, Beaumont and east- 
ward through the San Gorgonio Pass via 
Banning, Cabazon, the Whitewater 



HISTORIC 
OLD MINING TRAIL 

BACK WAY TO 
COLORADO RIVER 

River to Agua Caliente, now better 
known as Palm Springs. 

From there, the sandy trail led south- 
east past Indian Wells, the present-day 
Torres-Martinez Indian Reservation and 
the Salton Sink of Dos Palmas. The route 
then headed more or less straight east 
through Salt Creek Canyon by Canyon 
Spring, Tabaseco Tank, the Chuckwalla 
Spring region, present-time Wiley Well 
into the Palo Verde Mountains and even- 
tually to the old mining camps of Ehren- 
berg and La Paz. 

Today, the route is invisible west of 
Dos Palmas but the traces from there 
east are strong and often highly visible. 

Johnston noted that the trail lost favor 
after the Southern Pacific Railroad 
pushed through the desert in 1876-1877, 



but current users of off-road vehicles 
tend to deny that assumption. Except for 
the middle of summer, the Salt Creek 
trail is well traveled on an almost daily 
basis, 

The revival actually began during 
early World War II when General 
George S. Patton's armored legions 
swarmed over the entire Colorado Des- 
ert and much of the southern Mojave on 
training sweeps. Their tracks still show 
vividly in the Orocopia and Chuckwalla 
Mountains south of Interstate 10 and 
many of the soldiers — and their four- 
wheel-drive vehicles — returned after 
the war to start the present off-road tra- 
vel boom. 

Actually, the Salt Creek route for a 
time had been proposed as an all-year 
highway shortcut between the Coachella 
and Palo Verde Valleys but a shorter and 
easier route through Box Canyon east of 
Mecca to Desert Center won the infor- 
mal competition in the early 1920s. 

The late Randall Henderson, founder 
and longtime editor-publisher of this 
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magazine, described the road search in 
an article, "Waterhole on the Old Brad- 
shaw Route," that appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1947 issue. 

Henderson recalled his first auto trip 
along the route in 1920 with a group of 
Blythe residents scouting for the new 
road. He had not retraced his trip until 
1946 when he camped at historic Dos 
Palmas, site of a Civil War-era stage sta- 
tion and setting for the unsolved murder 
of Herman Ehrenberg. 

Ehrenberg's grave is still at Dos Palm- 
as, although the stone marking the spot 
had been removed between this writer's 
1950 and 1977 visits. The area is posted 
private property. 

Ehrenberg was an early surveyor, 
mining prospector and Indian Agent. He 
was shot to death at Dos Palmas Oct . 18, 
1866. Johnston's version of the tragedy 
differs from Henderson's earlier account 
but it is usually agreed it was robbery. 
Ehrenberg carried upwards of $3,500 in 
gold dust, some say, and his killer or 
killers got it all. 
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The grave and the now totally-obscure 
Dos Palmas stage station site are on pri- 
vate property, just a quarter-mile south 
of the All-American Canal service road 
that offers a usually well-graded detour 
around the Bradshaw route through the 
Dos Palmas marsh just east of the Salton 
Sea. 

This is as good a place as any to be- 
gin a modern re-creation of the old Brad- 
shaw. West of Dos Palmas the only trace 
of the original route is the Whitewater 
stage station, just south of the rest stop 
on the eastbound lanes of Interstate 10, 
two miles east of the junction with State 
Highway 111. Everything else is either 
buried under new roads, subdivisions or 
has long since been plowed up as 
farmland. 

Today's Bradshaw starts inconspicu- 
ously enough as Parkside Drive, east 
from Highway 111 at the main entrance 
to the Salton Sea Recreation Area 

This public park and fishing mecca 
also is a likely place for an overnight 
camping spot for motorists attempting to 



re-establish the Bradshaw route. It 
boasts good campsites plus a brand new 
interpretive center and is adjacent to the 
last gas stations along the Bradshaw 
until you reach Ripley, 85 miles to the 
east. 

Parkside is paved two miles east of the 
highway and halts abruptly at an un- 
marked T-intersection. The left fork 
takes you to the Coachella branch of the 
All-American Canal and the right fork 
eventually becomes the powerline road 
that can be followed southward to Ni- 
land, if you like powerline roads. 

From the canal bank, which you reach 
near Siphon 30, you travel southeasterly 
eight miles to the beginning of- Salt 
Creek Road, at Siphon 24. The siphon 
system on the unlined canal permits the 
Colorado River water to pass under flood 
channel washes. The numbers increase 
northward from the junction with the 
main canal east of Holtville. 

The land along the canal is posted 
against trespassing by the Coachella 
Valley County Water District but pass- 




age on the graded road is not restricted. 

At Siphon 24 the route crosses the 
canal and heads steeply up the Salt 
Creek wash along a rocky path that 
should be traveled slowly to protect the 
vital underparts of your vehicle. Warn- 
ing! There are few turnouts along the 
boulder-strewn road and passing is pre- 
carious. For safety, let the westbound or 
downhill vehicle swing out. This is no 
road for sissies or low-slung sedans. 

It gets worse some three miles east of 
the canal when you pass over the Kaiser 
Eagle Mountain railroad and enter the 
wash proper. Here soft sand replaces the 
rocks for the next eight miles. 

Two miles east of the rail crossing the 
route passes under the Kaiser Salt Creek 
trestle, a frequent camping place for 
groups. From this point on to the junc- 
tion with the Salvation Pass road, about 
38 miles, the road skirts the northern 
and northeastern boundary of the U.S 
Navy's Chocolate Mountain Aerial Gun- 
nery Range. Stay to the north of the fre- 
quent signs along this border or expect 
to answer a trespass charge in an Im- 
perial County justice Court! 

A short mile beyond the trestle the 
road passes historic demons Well, long- 
since dry, now fenced and marked with a 
sign, both courtesy of Kaiser Steel. The 
well was drilled after the mining boom 
ended and was primarily used by mining 



Wiley Well, at the 
junction of two historic 
Colorado Desert 
roads, is now a public 
campground 
maintained by the 
U.S. Bureau of Land 
Management. Well 
was dug to serve 
ranches and later-day 
travelers past the 
heyday of the 
Bradshaw Road. 
It is now dry. 



freighters enroute to and from mines and 
mills in the Chuckwallas. While historic 
in its own right, the well is not part of the 
Bradshaw legacy. 

Another 1.7 miles or thereabouts up- 
stream you will pass the unmarked site 
of Canyon stage station, on your right. 
Until 30 years ago or so the rock walls 
were plainly visible on the bank above 
the stream bed but the big floods of 
1965, 1969 and 1976 removed all traces 
of the little rest and team-changing 
station. 

At this point, however, watch care- 
fully for tracks leading left, across the 
wash, with a small hill as your land- 
mark. This is the entrance to Canyon 
Springs wash, a side trip of less than a 
mile and well worth your time. For 
many, this is the best overnight camping 
site along the Bradshaw west of Wiley 
Well, almost 50 miles to the east. 

Wiley and nearby Coon Hollow offer 
improved campsites, with good well 
water, provided by the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management, but many still pre- 

No trace remains of the Canyon Spring 
sfage station in Salt Creek Canyon, but 
this mound of rocks on the approximate 
site may be an old grave. Gap in hills op- 
posite is mouth of side wash containing 
never-failing Canyon Spring in Orocopia 
Mountains. 



fer Canyon Spring, improved only to the 
extent of an occasional Kaiser railroad 
tie left behind by another camper. Be 
warned, these are excellent firewood but 
ihey are heavily creosoted, so don't sit 
downwind! 

Canyon Spring is a major gathering 
place for rockhounds in this region. Ex- 
perts say there are bloodstones and 
other gem-quality rock on the slopes 
above the always-filled pools, but the 
writer is no rockhound so don't take his 
word for it. 

The spring is salty and unpalatable, as 
attested by the heavy alkaline incrusta- 
tions below the two small pools. But in 
more than 30 years, the writer has never 
found the well dry and it therefore is 
a worthy emergency supply, for radiator 
and stomach. 

Above the Canyon Spring turnoff , the 
main road continues its steady climb 
along the iron-ore railroad, which ac- 
counts for the generally well-graded con- 
dition of the historic route. Just four 
miles east of the spring side canyon the 
motorist has a choice. The left fork, or 
main road continues along the railroad 
10 miles to Interstate 10 midway 
between Chiriaco Summit and Desert 
Center. If you enter Bradshaw country 
this way, look for. the Red Cloud Mine 
Road off-ramp, nine miles east of 
Chiriaco Summit. 
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The right-hand fork crosses the tracks 
at an unmarked junction and heads 
southeasterly along the gunnery range 
boundary. This is the approximate route 
of the old Bradshaw and is graded for the 
first leg to Tabaseco Tank, marked by a 
well shot-up Auto Club road sign, about 
3.5 miles. 

The writer always hedges when giving 
mileage between points in the off-high- 
way regions because of the discrepancy 
among car speedometer and odometer 
readings. Your tire size, inflation and 
speed make a decided difference at 
times. 

This traveler depends on topographic 
and Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia maps for directions, terrain and 
mileage figures, respectively. To cover 
the Bradshaw from Salton Sea to the 
Colorado River you will need the follow- 
ing 15-minute series U.S. Geologic Sur- 
vey topo charts: Cottonwood Spring, 
Hayfield (or Canyon Spring, old series), 
Chuckwalla Mountains, Iris Pass, Chuck- 
walla Spring, and Palo Verde Moun- 
tains. The Auto Club's Riverside Coun- 
ty map is a worthy companion as well, 
although it shows great gaps in the old 
road alignment east of the railroad tracks 
particularly. 

Tabaseco Tanks are within the boun- 
dary of the Naval range, with a warning 
sign just south of the main road to re- 




Dos Pa/mas oasis near (fie Salton S93 is 

now under private ownership as explain- 
ed by this unvandalized, official -appear- 
ing sign. Site of a Bradshaw Road stage 
station, the old spring now contains up- 
wards of 50 palms instead of original two 

mind you. Years ago, before the Naval 
boundaries existed, this was an excellent 
,)lace to see desert bighorn sheep on 
occasion. Nowadays they are very 
scarce, just as desert mule deer, which 
the author recalls vividly, bounding 
away from Canyon Spring on an earlier 
visit, circa 1949 or 1950. 

From Tabaseco easterly the road skirts 
the navy boundary past the gas line 
road, 3.5 miles, past the Augustine Pass 
road, another 13 miles and nearly to the 
junction with the Beal Well road, as the 
old Niland-Blythe "highway" was called 
a generation ago. 

At this point, eight miles east of the 
Augustine crossing, the motorist has an- 
other choice. Northward across Craham 
Pass is an alternate route to I-10, albeit a 
very rocky and sometimes barely pass- 
able 20 miles. This area was the setting 
for this year's Fast Camel Cruise — an 
annual off-road jaunt sponsored by the 
Sarrea El Jamel four-wheel-drive club of 
Indio. 

Craham Pass is also the center of a 
historic mining area that played out early 
in this century. The jeep run, as might 
be expected in this contentious time, 
drew protests from environmentalists 
but the writer found few signs of de- 
struction along the old county road 
through the Chuckwalla and Little 
Chuckwalla ranges a week after the run. 

From the Beal Well road junction it is 
another short span, about three miles to 
the Salvation Pass road. In this area, the 
Bradshaw track blends with several 
other roads, including one of General 
Patton's tank trails. The only safe advice 
is to follow the heaviest-used route and 
stay heading generally east. You begin 
to bear more to the north just east of this 
junction, along the south slope of the 
1 ittle Chuckwallas. 

It's another 14 miles to Wiley Well, 
and if you have tired of the ruts, the 
washboard and endless dust, this is a 
good place to pack it in and head for the 
freeway, just nine miles to the north. On 
our pre-run the writer and photographer 
merely made a first-hand check easterly 
through the Mule Mountains to Avenue 
iii. seven miles southwest of Ripley, and 



Do Not Proceed Beyond This Point 
NO ENTRY NO TRESPASSING 
dos Palmas 
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headed back to our overnight camp at 
Canyon Spring. 

Wiley Well Junction, however, offers 
more adventure to the traveler. It is a 
crossing with one of Patton's major sup- 
ply and training routes, the old Milpitas 
Wash trail that heads southeasterly past 
Coon Hollow to State Highway 78 near 
Palo Verde, 22 miles to the southeast. 
This is also a shortcut to Walter's Camp 
and other Colorado River fishing and 
boating haunts. 

Several old mines dot the ridges on all 
sides of Wiley Well, which was orig- 
inally a county-drilled oasis on the old 
Blythe-lndio highway. Until recent 
years, Wiley Well was the winter home 
for a colorful group of squatters, main'v 
retired miners and desert denizens. Cur- 
rent BLM regulations restrict the length 
of stay and impose other limitations on 
all-winter campers. 

The Bradshaw route is generally us- 
able by high-center two-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles as well as all sorts of four-wheel- 
drive rigs, but it's a good idea to check 
the route in advance before venturing 
east of Dos Palmas or west of Wiley Well 
in conventional vehicles. 

The only safe drinking water on the 
entire 90-mile run between the Salton 
Sea and Blythe can be found at Wiley 
Well and Coon Hollow. Canyon Spring, 
Chuckwalla and Chuckwalla Well are 
doubtful sources although all three were 
used during stage and freight wagon 
days a century ago. □ 
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HO MATTER what line of work a 
person pursues, success depends 
greatly on the enthusiasm and 
dedication or drive of the individual. 
Artist Charles La Monk, of Palmdale, 
California, is a worthy example of these 
qualities. 

He has two channels for his 
dedication. First, the recording and 
preserving of Indian rock writings 
(petroglyphs and pictographs}, and 
secondly, the portraiture of the 
Tarahumara Indians of Mexico. 

La Monk's renderings of rock writings 
involve on-site study and most 
well-preserved petroglyphs are very 
inaccessible, requiring considerable 
hiking. Using eroded sand and rock, he 
applies it over a white lead base building 
a realistic facsimile of a chosen 
petroglyph. 

The pictographs are painted on a 
simple base, using a frayed deer hide on 
a one-half inch wide stick some four 
inches long, By experimentation he 
found this ideal to produce the strokes 
and dots of the ancient rock artists. Little 
wonder that with his great interest in 
Indian art he was drawn to the primitive 
tribe of Tarahumaras that inhabit an 
almost inaccessible area, 

His love for the Tarahumaras has led 
him on many, many trips to the 
fortress-like barrancas of Mexico. I 
asked him why he chose this obscure 
tribe to preserve on canvas and his 
'answer gives an insight to the kind of 
man he is. 

"If I can show in my paintings of these 
American Indians a bit of the 
background of their lives, by the 
expression in their eyes, their gestures, 
or capture that haunting, emotional 
quality so often seen in them, then my 
efforts are not in vain. 

"Fortunately, the majority of 
Tarahumaras have retained their Indian 
identity. They are closely linked with the 
ancient past and possess those 
wonderful facial qualities that moves and 
inspires the portrait painter. 

"Long ago, as a boy living on a ranch 
in western Wyoming, I saw on occasion 
small bands of mounted Indians 
traveling through the mountains or 
plains. They were picturesque, graceful 
in the saddle, so in harmony with the 
environment, What a thrill for this boy! 1 
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"inyo County, California Petroglyph, " 
24' xW, 

Oil and natural sand. 



longed to ride with them. Those days are 
gone. A few artists and writers 
witnessed it, recorded what they saw 
and made a valuable contribution to 
Western Americana. 

"The Tarahumara's stone age life 
style will change now that their land has 
been declared a Mexican National Park. 
An influx of tourists from all over the 
world are entering the area. ! shall 
document them as I see them, not 
polished or sophisticated. J ust small 
transcripts from life as seen through an 
artist's eye." 

"Small transcripts," indeed! Working 
in earthy tones, his portraits come to life 
from the lined oldsters to the shy, 
downcast looks of the youngsters. 



"Tarahumara Child" 
U"x1l", Oil. 
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"Tarahumara Trio" 
20"\W, Oil 
Desert Magazine Collection. 



Charles, who is a member of the 
American Indian and Cowboy Artists 
Society, has paintings on display at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Natural 
History; Southwest Indian Museum, Los 
Angeles; Palm Springs Desert Museum; 
the Early Man Research Center in La 
Verne, California, and The Desert 
Magazine Art Gallery in Palm Desert, 
Calif. 

He has had invitational shows at the 
Museum of Man, San Diego; Herd 
Museum, Phoenix; University of 
Arizona, Tucson; University of New 
Mexico; Denver Museum of Natural 
History; and numerous other 
universities and state colleges. □ 




"Tarahumara Family" 
20"x16", Oil. 




EVERY ONE of 186-mile-long Lake 
Powell's countless hundreds of re- 
mote slickrock side canyons is totally 
different and unique than any other one 
in the sprawling redrock recreation area 
of southern Utah — like fingerprints, no 
two are exactly alike. They can differ in 
character and be as close as one mile 
apart. Some are desolate dry washes that 
only contain water during rare thunder- 
storms in the form of furious flash 
floods. Others are open and wide, 
ending in lonely box canyons that are ac- 
cessible only to lizards and mountain 
lions. A very few— the exceptions — are 
well-watered edens, isolated paradises 
that invite casual exploration by investi- 
gative hikers. 
One of these exceptions is Trachyte 
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Creek Canyon. It flows from its source in 
the lofty Henry Mountains south into 
Lake Powell about eight miles below the 
present location of the Hite Marina. This 
interesting canyon can easily be reached 
from Lake Powell— or by hiking into it, 
following the deepening canyon from its 
juncture with Utah 276, a paved road 
that leads south from Utah 95 to the Bull- 
frog Marina further down on Lake 
Powell. 

Visitors to this watered canyon can 
find shaded groves of cottonwood and 
.tamarisk-studded sandbanks nestled in 
rocky alcoves that offer plenty of excel- 
lent campsites. The rounded, unscalable 
red canyon walls are splashed with the 
electric purple hues of ancient desert 



Left: The sphinx-like form of Hoskinnini 
Monument awaits hikers who venture up 
Swett Creek, a tributary in lower Tra- 
chyte Canyon. Below: Towering canyon 
walls overshadow hikers in Trachyte 
Creek Canyon. Sandbars and cottonwood 
groves offer plenty of ideal campsites. 



varnish, and are broken only where occa- 
sional side canyons enter. Hikers can ex- 
plore these invitingly narrow branch 
canyons that snake back into the rim rock 
and end in huge, vaulted amphitheaters 
that usually have dozens of dripping, 
tinny-tuned springs harboring miniature 
jungle-like gardens of maidenhair ferns 
at their bases. In Swett Creek, a large 
tributary canyon in the lower reaches of 
Trachyte, is the sphinx-like towering 
butte called Hoskinnini Monument— an 
easy, worthwhile destination to see. 

Trachyte Creek was named by the first 
white men to see it, a group of Major 
John Wesley Powell's men. They had al- 
ready come down the Green and Colo- 
rado Rivers from Wyoming, on Powell's 
second river trek in 1872, and were 
spending the winter in Kanab,Utah, be- 
fore continuing down through the Grand 
Canyon. Making use of their idle time, 
they searched for an overland route f rom 
Kanab to the mouth of the Dirty Devil 
River where they had hidden a boat to 
float down Glen Canyon. On June 
20th, after having crossed the Henry 



Mountains, they reached a small canyon 
that they had thought to be the present- 
day North Wash. Realizing their mis- 
take, Professor Thompson (leader of the 
expedition) decided to christen it Tra- 
chyte Creek, according to Frederick Del- 
lenbaugh in his historic book, A Canyon 
Voyage, that gives an excellent account 
about his participation on the second 
Colorado River journey. 

Later, the canyon served for a short 
period of time as a wagon route from 
Hanksville to the old settlement of Hite 
on the Colorado River. 

Trachyte Creek begins high up in the 
Henry Mountains as a series of small 
washes in between the 11,000-foot sum- 
mits of Mount Penned and Mount Hil- 
lers. It doesn't form much of a 
formidable canyon until after it crosses 
the Bullfrog road and turns south toward 
Lake Powell, where it incises its way into 
a deep trench as it circumvents the very 
rugged and southernmost range of the 
Henry Mountains known as the "Little 
Rockies"— Mount Holmes and Mount 
Ellsworth — so called after their fierce 
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Sweet Creek, 
above 
Hoskinnini 
Monument 
overlooking 
the maze of 
canyons of 
Trachyte 
Creek in 
the distance. 

and impregnable disposition on their 
eastern flanks. 

The Henry Mountains were the last 
"discovered" range in the United 
States. They extend south of Hanksville 
to Lake Powell, ending in the Little 
Rockies. Much of the Henry's wilderness 
character has been lost through the 
building of roads through the heart of 
the mountains, but some official protec- 
tion has finally been given to at least a 
portion of these strange desert moun- 
tains. Recently, the Little Rockies have 
been set aside as the Henry Mountains 
National Natural Landmark, preserving 
for all time at least a significant section 
of these rugged peaks. The boundaries 
of the newly created area extend from 
east of Utah 276 to the edge of the Clen 
Canyon National Recreation Area, and 
from the north on Swett Creek to the 
southern flanks of Mount Ellsworth. 



The National Park Service, which ad- 
ministers the Clen Canyon National Re- 
creation Area that encompasses all of the 
desert land surrounding Lake Powell, is 
considering adding much of Trachyte 
Creek for inclusion as wilderness under 
its jurisdiction. Their proposal would 
cover approximately 16,000 acres, ex- 
tending from Ticaboo Canyon north to 
Trachyte Creek. 

The streambed of Trachyte is littered 
with cobblestone-sized, water-polished 
igneous boulders, a stark contrast from 
what you would expect to find in a sand- 
stone canyon. This oddity is a result of 
the laccolithic nature of the Henry 
Mountains— that is, they were formed 
when rock layers from deep within the 
earth broke through the Mesozoic sedi- 
mentary surface strata thrusting the 
mountains skyward — thus exposing the 
blackened cinder-colored rocks to ero- 



sion. As the mountains have been 
broken down, they've deposited the 
weather-rounded boulders in the canyon 
bottoms. 

The most convenient access point to 
the canyon for a casual visitor is from 
Lake Powell. Hikers have only a short 
distance to walk to reach Swett Creek, 
which enters from the western side of 
Mount Holmes. About one mile up Swett 
Creek, past turquoise-tinted waterfalls, 
is Hoskinnini Monument— formed where 
three small canyons come together in 
one place. The monument is a needle- 
like spire that from certain angles looks 
like a sphinx, and from others, a giant 
winged gargoyle. The canyons above the 
monument are especially rough as they 
are chock full of car-sized slabs of rock 
fallen down from the steep mountain- 
side. Lake Powell has yet another 40 feet 
to rise above its present elevation of 
3,660 feet from sea level. When the lake 
reaches 3,700 feet, the mouth of Sweet 
Creek will be inundated. 

The side canyons that flow into Tra- 
chyte from the east almost extend to the 
rim of the 1000- foot cliffs of North Wash. 
Most of them are passable only for a 



short distance before you are stopped by 
cryptic narrow canyon walls that defy en- 
trance—sometimes the convoluting ram- 
parts are so close that you may touch 
both walls with your outstretched arms. 
In one unnamed canyon, flash floods 
have burrowed their way so deeply that 
this wash occasionally "goes under- 
ground" in sections, forming short tun- 
nels and little natural bridges. Other 
side canyons end in unscalable cirques, 
or where building-sized rocks have rolled 
into the main channel, blocking these 
washes from rim to rim. 

Except for cows that are pastured 
down in the canyon bottoms, Trachyte 
Creek remains an almost untouched 
wilderness — a pristine canyon that has 
been formed over the centuries by the 
slow but steady action of the endless cy- 
cles of wind, sun, rain and frosi chiseling 
away at the seemingly unc angeable 
sandstones. Here you will fin the sim- 
ple pleasure of casual unhurri i walking 
by day, and the sweet silence of a stellar 
night, broken only by the chirping voice 
of tiny Trachyte Creek that will put you 
to sleep like the singing of a thousand 
lullabies. □ 
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Desert 
Dazzler 



by K. L. BOYNTON 



SPLENDID IN HIS jewel -bedecked 
raiment, the tiny Costa humming- 
bird puts a sparkle and dash into the 
desert scene. His is the most beautiful of 
all costumes, done in greens, his crown 
with its burnished helmet, his ruff of 
feathers at his throat shining with iri- 
descent ever-changing hues of violet, 
sapphire, amethyst and brilliant emer- 
ald. Nor is the lady to be outdone. True, 
she is not so flashily dressed, but still 
turned out by a most imaginative 
couturier, her gown of more quiet greens 
subtly touched with gray or black, with 
accents of white on certain feather tips. 
A sight to gladden the eye, these little 
three- to four-inch bits of fluff and feath- 
ers! Revved up and on the go almost 
every minute, they buzz in from seem- 
ingly nowhere, hover in mid-air before a 
flower, tiny wings but a blur in the speed 
of their beat. And then ... the next in- 
stant they are gone in a flash of color. 
Most of their active time is spent on the 
wing, and in just going about their nor- 
mal business, they burn energy at a rate 
some 10 times that of a running man. 
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Now no desert — the Mojave, the 
Colorado, and certainly not Death Valley 
— is any place for so wasteful an ex- 
penditure of energy in the face of food 
and water shortage, high daytime heat 
and severe drops in temperature at 
night. Yet, these little hummingbirds 
select these very same grim and forbid- 
ding places for nesting and raising their 
young. Naturally such a state of affairs is 
too much for inquiring biologists who 
have to find out how in the world the 
birds get away with it. 

Ironically, the very thing that de- 
mands so much energy -- their marve- 
lous flying ability — is in large part re- 
sponsible for their success. And, as 
anatomist R.H. Brown points out, it in 
turn is due to superior body construc- 
tion and design. So it all starts with the 
skeleton. First, the hummingbird has a 
breastbone with a very deep keel, pro- 
viding a broad area for the attachment of 
powerful flying muscles. Second, the 
bony parts of the wing itself are pro- 
portioned for high speed, with the upper 
arm shortened while the lower part and 




Photo by 
Karen 
Sau sman, 
Palm Desert, 
California. 



hand are greatly lengthened, thus pro- 
ducing a thin-bladed, narrow-tapered 
wing. And third, the shoulder joint ro- 
tates freely. This means that when the 
wing is stretched out fully it can be 
moved backward and forward in almost a 
horizontal plane, its top and under- 
surfaces alternately facing downward. 
Wings beating this way produce an air 
reaction that is almost vertical which 
helps to support the bird and makes it 
possible for it to hover. With a little skill- 
ful change in the beats and in the angle 
of the body, the bird can move forward 
or as easily backward 

Speed of the beat is naturally impor- 
tant, the flying hummingbird doing 
about 50 to 75 per second. (A pigeon 
makes about nine, the leisurely vulture 
only one.) Muscles supply the go-power, 
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and while it takes many of them func- 
tioning together to produce flight, two 
main ones do most of the work. The first 
of these provides the powerful down 
stroke. It originates on the breastbone 
and connects with the underside of the 
upper arm of the wing. The second main 
muscle lies under the first on the breast- 
bone but its tendon part goes through a 
hole between the bird's shoulder bones 
and attaches to the top part of the upper 
arm. This makes a fancy rope and pulley 
arrangement so that when this muscle 
contracts on the breastbone, it hoists up 
the wing. 

Now most birds use the powered 
downstroke much more in flight than the 
upstroke, and hence in their cases, the 
muscle that depresses the wing is much 
larger than the one that raises it, In a 



robin, for instance, it is about 10 times 
bigger, But in the hummingbird, who 
depends on the upstroke to help in hov- 
ering, the wing-raiser is relatively enor- 
mous. It is almost half the weight of the 
depressor which is also very large in this 
tiny bird. Pondering this, Anatomist 
Savile concluded that there was no 
reason why these outsized elevating 
muscles couldn't also furnish a forward 
thrust about as powerful as the down- 
stroke muscles. So why couldn't the 
birds use them in level flight too, unless, 
of course, the flight feathers separated 
and the wing bent at the wrist which 
would spoil the action? To his delight, he 
found that indeed the feather shafts and 
webs of the primary flight feathers of the 
hummingbird wing are surprisingly rigid 
for their size and do not separate under 



pressure. And the wrist does not bend. 
The hummer's marvelous powered up- 
stroke, then, contributes to the speed of 
its flight and is why a hummingbird, 
hovering before a flower, can suddenly 
zoom off like a streak of light. 

Fueling this jet machine is mainly 
sugar from flower nectar. The bird's 
probing bill is excellent for getting deep 
into a flower cup, and its long tongue 
designed for nectar slurping. It is 
protruded from the mouth by muscles 
connected to the tongue bone, the horns 
of which are so long they curve up 
around the back of the bird's skull — a 
tongue shoving device also shared by 
woodpeckers. This high suger diet — a 
quick energy producer — is also bol- 
stered with proteins from insects and 
spiders the birds find on plants and 
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small insects they catch in the air. But so 
high is their metabolic rate they must eat 
probably 50 to 60 times a day, consum- 
ing almost half their weight in sugar 

alone. 

Finding nectar is easier than catching 
reluctant insects, fortunately. Vivid 
flowers are easy to locate, the birds 
shopping by color and the shape of the 
flower. The sweetness of the nectar of- 
fered has to be up to certain standard, 
too, apparently. What all this adds up to, 
as biologists Wolf and Hainsworth dis- 
covered while looking into the energetics 
of Caribbean hummers, is that hum- 
mingbirds are out to get their money's 
worth. The cost of foraging for food is so 
high per unit of time that how much nec- 
tar is in the flower is important. The 
showiest flowers are the easiest to see, a 
great time saver, and are thus visited 
most often. Certain flowers are pollin- 
ated by hummingbirds and these plants 
may have evolved a nectar source and 
cup length best suited to their custom- 
ers' collecting devices. They thus insure 
that the hummers will patronize them 
consistently and, becoming pollen-dust- 
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in one flower, cart it to the next one as 
they feed. 

Incidentally, there's no accounting for 
hummingbird taste, since the yellow- 
flowered bladderpod /somen's arborea 
eclept for good reason the Mojave stick 
weed, is a favorite with the Costas. 

The females sitting on well-insulated 
nests and the nestlings tucked in tight 
seem to get along successfully on what 
they take aboard in the way of food 
during the day. But the males would run 
out of fuel if their metabolism were to 
stay at their daytime rate. What has 
evolved then to take care of non-feeding 
periods is a f ine system whereby the bird 
becomes torpid temporarily, thus cutting 
down on his energy requirements. His 
breathing rate slows down, oxygen con- 
sumption is greatly reduced, and his 
temperature drops. Zoologists Bartholo- 
mew, Howell and Cade, working to- 
gether on the Anna hummingbird, for 
example, found that a male weighing 
some 4.6 gr. with a body temperature of 
41C became torpid surprisingly fast 
when the air temperature around him 
dropped to 21-23C. Sitting quietly, eyes 
closed, feathers fluffed out, he seemed 
hardly alive Arousal, too, is also very 
rapid, oxygen consumption increasing, 
breathing rate stepped up, and body 
temperature rising so that by the time it 
reaches about 35C, the bird is active 
once more. Triggered probably by the 
central nervous system, a temporary 
dormancy of this kind is a first-rate 
energy conserver. The fact that arousal 
is so rapid in the morning is an added 
safety factor, for the sluggish bird is up 
and going before predators get around. 
Up in time, too, to get into that competi- 
tion for food which among male Costas 
involves staking out choice feeding terri- 
tories and defending them with great 
determination. The toughest birds have 
the best floral feeding grounds, natural- 
ly, and their defense demands a lot of 
extra flying to chase out intruders. 

Then there's a fellow's social life to be 
considered. Biologists Miller and Steb- 
bins, checking up on the affairs of the 
Costas residing in California's Joshua 
Tree National Monument, reports that 
there the birds are off to a very early 
start in the year. By February the 
domestic hustle and bustle has begun, 
the main nesting season being over then 
by the end of May, the birds thus avoid- 
ing the intense summer heat. 
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Courting Costa hummingbird-style 
takes a lot of energy, for the suitor puts 
on a big show of stunt flying. Rushing up 
into the air, he plummets earthward 
faster, faster, swooping upward just in 
the nick of time. It's a fine aerial per- 
formance, the bird flying his U-shaped 
arcs always from different points of the 
compass, Sound effects are included too, 
high-pitched whistles and hissing adding 
greatly to the show. Oh, a dazzling sight 
he is indeed, his jeweled feathers glow- 
ing and shining with the changing 
colors, his ruff spread wide, his tail 
thrown so jauntily from side to side. Na- 
turally all this is too much for the watch- 
ing lady to resist and she succumbs to 
his charms. 

But alas! In no time at all the bloom is 
off the rose. The Costa hummingbird 
may be a deluxe aerial artist, but he's no 
family bird. Any nest building and 
youngster raising that's to be done is up 
to her. He's off now to tank up on nectar 
for more high-powered courting, and to 
continue his fierce protection of his terri- 
torial feeding grounds. Biologists, 
watching such a jilted lady busily pros- 
pecting for a nest site with obviously no 
broken heart, wondered. Was it the 
stunt flying and the bejeweled raiment 
of the suitor that dazzled her or — did 
she really have an eye on the groceries of 
his private feeding ground? Anyhow, 
that's where the lady sets up house- 
keeping. 

The upshot of all this is that, in de- 
fending his floral nectar bar, the gentle- 
man also defends the nesting female, 
willy nilly. And he has to divy up the 
food supply with her, too. However, 
since the gents with the best feeding 
grounds attact the most females and get 
to do the most courting, they may not re- 
gard this as such a bad deal after all. 

The lady, meanwhile busy with her 
nest construction, selects plant down 
and fine shreds of vegetation for its 
walls, making it about 1-5/8 inches 
across the top and 3/4 inches deep. She 
I ines it with feathers and covers it with 
bits of leaves or lichen. The whole works 
is held together and fastened in place in 
a cactus or shrub by strands of silken 
web, compliments of some local spider 
who, if not fast-footed enough, probably 
also furnished a protein snack for the 
nest builder. 

Two small bean-size eggs are par for a 
clutch. What hatches out some 12 to 16 



days later are so tiny, so naked and so 
gray with such skinny black knobs for 
eyes that they look, as even a bird lover 
like ornithologist Wheelock had to 
admit, more like worms than humming- 
birds. But Mrs. C gets right onto the 
grocery detail. Thrusting her long bill 
deep into the gaping mouths, she de- 
livers a brew of regurgitated nectar and 
insects, poking and shoving it down the 
chicks' gullets, and why they aren't 
stabbed to death in the process, nobody 
knows. 

What with repeats of this at least once 
an hour and sometimes as often as 25 
minutes, she begins to get results. The 
youngsters grow surprisingly fast and a 
magical transformation takes place. By 
the twelfth day, the chicks, covered with 
greenish feathers but with wisps of down 
still sticking out here and there on the 
tops of their heads, at last begin to look 
somewhat like miniature adults. Ten 
days later as their wings grow longer, 
they're ready for their first flight, and 
then it's just a matter of time before 
they're off on their own. 

Probably the best adapted to desert 
life of all hummingbirds, the Costas still 
face the problem of moisture loss 
through evaporation and in excrement. 
For these high-powered little birds, 
there must always be nectar, succulent 
food and if possible, surface water. 
These are to be had in the great deserts, 
and the Costas seem to know exactly 
where. □ 
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TARAHUMARAS 

Tk 

Fastest 
Humans 



H OU MAY have heard of them, but it 
V isn't probable you have seen them 
g at close range unless you have treat- 
ed yourself to one of the most dramatic 
and spectacular train trips in North 
America, if not the world. 



We're referring to the Tarahumara 
Indians who wander the vastness of the 
Sierra Madre Occidental where it forms 
the lower spine of our continent as it 
passes through the Mexican state of 
Chihuahua. 



Usually the Tarahumaras are distin- 
guished among the Indian tribes of 
Mexico for their feats of running. They 
have been called the world's fastest 
humans and in their native language are 
known as Raramuris, or foot runners. 

by 

JIM 

SMULLEN 



Photos courtesy 
Charles La Monk. 




The huge 
barrancas, which 
the Tarahumaras 
call home, has 
such inaccessibility 
that the tribe has 
been isolated from 
me crush of 
civilization. 
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A Tarahumara man, 
with a typical headband 
and bloused shirt, 
presents a rugged 
profile in a rugged land. 



Too often their accomplishments of 
speed are passed off as unverified 
myths, perhaps an exaggeration that 
really doesn't beg for proof. 

The home of many of the Raramuris is 
in the Tarahumara Range of the Sierra 
Madres and one vantage point for seeing 
them is at the small town of Creel on the 
Chihuahua Pacific Railroad, This rail 
line— a hundred years in the building- 
bisects the state of Chihuahua from Ciu- 
dad Juarez and Ojinaga to Los Mochis 
and Topolobampo on the Sea of Cortes. 
In tne mountains, it passes through 73 
tunnels and crosses 28 bridges spanning 




gorges that plunge thousands of feet to 
the canyon floors below. Building the 
bridge on numerous occasions was de- 
clared an impossible venture; it wiped 
out fortunes in the attempt, was inter-, 
rupted by revolutions and claimed count- 
less lives. But the road was completed in 
1960 by the Mexican Government and 
much of the labor was performed by the 
Tarahumaras. 

It might be suspected that the efforts 
of the Tarahumaras in giving the white 
man expanded access to his lands was an 
ironic contradiction in the story of the 
mysterious foot runners. Not entirely so. 



because beyond the steel threads of the 
Chihuahua Pacific there is no other wav 
into these lands. 

The countryside is almost totally im- 
penetrable. Perhaps a jeep might probe 
the rough country a few kilometers, but 
that is all. Immediately there are bar- 
riers of crags and precipices and chasms 
— the creations of violent earth upheav- 
als that formed the barrancas. These 
canyons— including Urique, del Cobre, 
Batopilas, Oteros, Tararecua, Sinforosa 
and Divisadero at the point of the Con- 
tinental Divide are so expansive that 
they could contain four Arizona Grand 
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Canyons. Basaseachic is a waterfall 
rated as the world's 12th highest. Tre- 
mendous amounts of mineral wealth — 
gold, silver and copper— were extracted 
here for the Spanish Crown during and 
after the days of the Conquistadores. 

Twenty-six thousand acres is the 
heartland of the Tarahumaras, estimated 
at 50,000, and are protected by the 
Mexican Government. Its highest slopes 
are alive with stands of pine, evergreen, 
juniper, cedar and red oak. The canyon 
floors are tropical, flourishing with vari- 
eties of orchids, pineapple and mangoes. 
The species of animal life include moun- 
tain lion, panther, jaguar, wolf, coyote, 
deer, ermine along the streams, and 
chattering monkeys. 

All of this expanse lies unblemished 
by modern man. For the Tarahumara it 
is his legacy and he prefers to keep today 
as much as it was yesterday. You see the 
Tarahumaras almost at their leisure, if 
not their pleasure. Stealthily they will 
appear at your side, the women and 
children, to offer handcrafts for a few 
pesos. Or you will see them moving 
about their business in the society of 
their own, practically oblivious to the 
white man. The men choose to be less 
visible. 

But these Indians haven't always lived 
here. At one time it was the Apache who 
wandered the valleys and stalked the 
ridges, drank from springs, and trapped 
fish in the plunging Urique River. About 
700 years ago they left the Sierra Madre 
Occidental for the deserts of the north. 
Their reason? It is still locked in the 
secrets of the canyons. 

The Tarahumaras originally were 
plains Indians who roar ->d the eastern 
slant of the mountains. They were— and 
still are— nomads, wandering, stopping 
for a season to plant and harvest corn, to 
hunt and practice their handicraft- 
belts, basketwork, headgear. 

In temperament the Tarahumara is re- 
mote, unsmiling. Even children and 
babies show little merriment. Despite 
this sullen attitude, the Tarahumara is 
less hostile than the Seri or the Mayo. 
But the encroachment of the Spaniards 
in the 16th century drove them into the 
mountains. Occasionally in response to 
the harsh treatment of the intruders they 
joined other tribes in bloody attacks on 
the strongholds of cities such as Alamos 
far to the west. 

The Tarahumaras do not live in vil- 
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lages or communities like other tribes. 
They choose to dwell in single family 
units and often make their homes in 
caves, always ready to move with their 
small herds of goats and sheep to other 
places recently vacated by fellow tribes- 
men. 

Their tribal government is loose knit 
and while there is a chief, his powers are 
limited as each family is an entity. There 
is a traditional ethic— perhaps now tar- 
nished by his contact with the white man 
— that marks his business transactions 
and trading, If he is selling or bartering 
an item and it contains a flaw or defect, 
the fact is pointed out immediately, 
never concealed. 

While the Spaniards moved in on the 
Tarahumara even in his mountain re- 
treat, their influence was minimal. They 
accepted the Christianity offered by the 
Jesuits among the 20 missions establish- 
ed, but it became a blend with their own 
ancient beliefs. The Spanish language 
was only adopted through necessity and 
is used sparingly. Their own tongue- 
dissimilar to neighboring tribes— has a 
sound that is almost Germanic with 
special emphasis on accents to give dif- 
ferent meanings. In some instances, it is 
said to resemble Polynesian. This simil- 
arity is not regarded as a possibility that 
they may have had their beginnings in 
another part of the world. 

The Tarahumara diet covers a great 
variety of food. Corn is his staple and is 
called pinole in a parched form. Fer- 
mented, it is tessmno providing an alco- 
holic libation popular at ceremonies. He 
knows the hallucinogenic powers of 
peyote, but uses it sparingly. Delicacies 
are caterpillars and hummingbirds. Of 
course wild game i| plentiful. 

Long ago he created his own musical 
instruments: a lyre, a flute of reeds, the 
drum and rattles. When the Spanish set- 
tled in, the Tarahumaras became fascin- 
ated with the violin, They copied it in a 
crude form and it is still one of their ar- 
ticles on sale. No Stradivarius, the Tara- 
humara violin is fashioned of native 
wood, glued by materials from bulbs and 
orchids and has strings of horse hair. 

Sports focus on the Tarahumara 
powers of running. This is no myth. 
Races are the big event, lasting contin- 
uously for as long as 72 hours. Fortified 
with tesshino, the runners kick a ball of 
juniper as they streak over the slopes 
and through the canyons. At night their 
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Raising crops of corn, in background, and cooking in homemade pots, the Tarahu- 
maras' life style has changed little through the years. 



way is lighted by torchlight and this is 
one of the few occasions the Indians 
give in to merriment or show emotion as 
wagers are made on the favorites in the 

race. 

The runners didn't restrict their abili- 
ties to games. At one time, the Tarahu- 
mara carried mail over a 300-mile route. 
A single runner would make the journey, 
never stopping, in six days. He rested a 
day and then retraced his steps at the 
same speed, When hunting deer or wild 
turkey the runners literally ran their prey 
to the ground. 

Today's Tarahumaras have changed 
little from the time when the Spaniards 
first saw them. They live in their caves, 
emerging to tend their sheep and goats, 
attend mass in the missions, and then re- 
treat to themselves. They meet the train 
when it makes its stops and silently, un- 
smilingly, sell a doll, a spear or a crude 
violin in an almost wordless exchange. 

There is no firm record of their ori- 
gins. Other tribes when asked about the 
Tarahumaras reply, " . . . they came 
down from the sky with corn in their 
ears." 

This explanation will do as well as any. 
If it is a myth, well fine. But then who- 
ever heard of a hunter who could run a 
deer to the ground. And preferred his 
hunting that way. □ 
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Twenty nine Palms, northernmost stand 
of native Washingtonia palms 
on the North American continent. 

Pencil sketch by author. 
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by D1CKBLOOMQUIST 



!NDIAN CAMPSITE, life-sustaining 
waterhole, lodestone of miners and 
ranchers, headquarters of the far- 
flung Joshua Tree National Monument— 
these are roles that have been played by 
the famed oasis at Twentynine Palms, 
northernmost stand of native Washing- 

Twentynine Palms oasis. Photo by Harold O. Weight, 





tonia palms on the North American con- 
tinent. Mopah Spring in the Turtle 
Mountains is more northerly, but its 
palms were planted many years ago, 
probably by prospectors, a fact which 
disqualifies it as a native oasis. 

The lands of the Serrano tribe— Span- 
ish for "Mountaineer" — once embraced 
Twentynine Palms, or Mara as it was 
known to the Indians. Colonel Henry 
Washington, leading a government 
survey party, recorded 29 "cabbage 
palmettos" when he came this way in 
the 1850s, only a few years after Mexico 
had surrendered California to the United 
States. (Because it resembled the cab- 
bage palm, Sabal palmetto of the south- 
eastern United States, early travelers 
called the California fan palm "cabbage 
palmetto," "cabbage palm," or "cab- 
bage tree." "Cabbage" in this case re- 
fers to the terminal bud hidden in the 
crown.) 

Beginning in the 1870s, ranchers and 
miners made the grove a center of ac- 
tivity; a well was sunk, and in the 1920s 
homesteaders established a settlement, 
nearby, naming it for the palms. An old 
adobe stood at the oasis from the late 
1800s until a generation ago. 

Today Twentynine Palms drowses 
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with its memories on the edge of the 
growing town. The grove and adjacent 
Park Service headquarters building 
cover only a few acres, and are an ex- 
clave of Joshua Tree National Monument 
detached from the bulk of this splendid 
federal preserve. Occupying over half a 
million acres, the monument was created 
in 1936 primarily to protect a rich variety 
of plant life, including fine stands of 
Joshua trees. 

A looping trail winds through the 
oasis, whose palms have now increased 
to 39. The tallest veterans tower 50 to 55 
feet, raising bare trunks high above 
shaggy youngsters. No water surfaces in 
the grove, but the underground supply 
must be ample, judging by the growing 
palm population and the abundance of 
other plant species. 

Mesquite, arrow-weed, saltbush, 
bladder pod, alkali goldenbush, carrizo, 
inkweed, willows and cottonwoods com- 
plement the soaring Washingtonias. 
Mistletoe in some of the mesquites sup- 
plies berries for the familiar phainopep- 
la; quail, sparrows, mockingbirds and 
sparrow hawks are some of the other 
birds frequently seen. 



Mileage Log 

0.0 Intersection of Twentynine Palms 
Highway and Utah Trad at east end 
of community of Twentynine Palms. 
Drive south on Utah Trail. 

□.5 Joshua Tree National Monument 
Visitor Center. The oasis is located 
behind the Visitor Center. Elevation 
1961 feet. 



On the southern fringe of the oasis lies 
the grave of Maria Eleanor Whallon, 
who died here in 1903 at the age of 18 
while on her way to the Dale mining dis- 
trict a few miles to the east. Nearby, a 
two-stamp mill operated briefly in 1916. 

5ituated on a gentle bajada at an ele- 
vation of almost 2000 feet, Twentynine 
Palms has a flattish, open setting which 
distinguishes it from almost all other 
groves. It is the only oasis of the 40 visit- 
ed in this series which is not located in — 
or on the edge of —mountains, hills or 
badlands. Mountains there are — the 
Pintos to the southeast, the Bullions to 
the north — but they rise at some dis- 
tance from the grove. 

From Twentynine Palms we shall re- 
turn to more typical surroundings as we 
explore the lush oasis of Fortynine 
Palms, hidden away in a nearby high- 
land canyon. □ 
Desert/ July 1977 



NEW BAJA HANDBOOK for the Off-Pave- 
ment Motorist in Lower California by James 

T. Crow, Discover the real Baja that lies be- 
yond the edge of the paved road, the unspoil- 
ed, out-of-the-way places unknown to the 
credit-card tourist. The author, drawing from 
his extensive travels in these parts, tells 
where to go, what to take along, the common 
sense of getting ready. Illustrated, paper- 
back, $3.95, 

CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by 
John W. Robinson. Contains excellent maps 
and photos, A guidebook to the Sierra San 
Pedro Martir and The Sierra Juarez of upper 
Baja Calif. Much of the land Is unexplored 
and unmapped stilt. Car routes to famous 
ranches and camping spots in palm-studd'ed 
canyons and trout streams tempt weekend 
tourlstswho aren't up to hiking. Paperback, 
$2.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK by Wall 
Wheelock and Howard E. Guitck, formally 
Gerhard and Gulick's Lower California 
Guidebook. This totally revised fifth edition 
is up-to-the-minute for the Transpenlnsular 
paved highway, with detailed mileages and 
descriptive text. Corrections and additions 
are shown for the many side roads, ORV 
routes, trails and little-known byways to 
desert, mountain, beach and bay recesses. 
Folding route maps are in color and newly re- 
vised for current accuracy. Indispensable re- 
ference guide, hardcover, $10.50. 

BAJA [California, Mexico] by Clilf Cross. Up- 
dated to include the new transpeninsula 
highway, the author has outlined in detail all 
of the services, precautions, outstanding 
sights and things to do in Baja. Maps and 
photos galore, with large format. 14,95. 

PALM CANYONS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA 
by Randall Henderson. The beautiful palm 
canyons and isolated areas of Baja California 
are described by the late Randall Henderson, 
founder of DESERT Magazine. Although 
these are his personal adventures many 
years ago, little has changed and his vivid 
writing is alive today as it was when he first 
saw the oases. Paperback, illustrated. $1.95. 



A FIELD GUIDE TO THE COMMON AND 
INTERESTING PLANTS OF BAJA CALI- 
FORNIA by Jeanette Coyle and Norman 
Roberts. Over 250 plants are described with 
1S9 color photos. Includes past and present 
uses of the plants by aborigines and people 
in Baja today. Scientific, Spanish and com- 
mon names are given. Excellent reference 
and highly recommended. High-quality slick 
paperback, 224 pages, $e.50. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALI- 
FORNIA by Harry Crosby. A fascinating re- 
counting of a trip by muleback over the 
rugged spine of the Baja California penin- 
sula, along the historic path created by the 
first Spanish padres. It tells of the life and 
death of the old Jesuit missions, and de- 
scribes how the first European settlers were 
lured Into the mountains along the same 
road. Magnificent photographs, many In 
color, highlight the book. Hardcover, large 
format , 1 S2 pages , $1 4 .50 . 

THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF BAJA CALI- 
FORNIA, The Great Murals of an Unknown 
People by Harry Crosby. A sequel to his The 
King's Highway in Baja California, the au- 
thor presents a tantalizing disclosure of a 
sweeping panorama of great murals execut- 
ed by an unknown people In a land which has 
barely been penetrated by man. Beautifully 
illustrated with color reproductions of cave 
paintings and sketches of figures which 
appear on cave walls in four different moun- 
tain ranges. Hardcover, large format, 174 
pages, $18.50. 

BEACHES OF BAJA by Walt Wheelock. 

Beaches on the Pacific side of Lower Califor- 
nia are described by the veteran Baja explor- 
er. Unlike California beaches, they are still 
relatively free of crowds. Paperback, Illus- 
trated, 72 pages, $1,95. 

BYROADS OF BAJA by Walt Wheelock. In 

addition to describing the many highways 
now being paved, this vetpran Ba]a explorer 
also tells of back country roads leading to In- 
dian ruins, missions and abandoned mines. 
Paperback, illustrated 72 pages, $1.95. 



Order From 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 
Please add 50c for postage/handling 
California Residents add 6% State Sales Tax 
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TJ»# Trading Fost 



• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



ARIZONA HIGHWAYS— Almost all issues from 
1942 to 1976. Best offer over $125.00. 12874 
California St., Yucaipa, California 92399. (714) 
797-4572. 



MOCKEL'S DESERT wildflower notes 25 as- 
sorted, 14.50, Mockel's Desert Flower Nate- 
book, soft cover, 165 illustrations, 2 indexes, 
$6.95, Postpaid, Henry R. Mocket, Box 726, 
Twenlynine Palms. California 92277, 



• HEALTHCARE 



SINUS RELIEF! Simple methods of world's 
leading ENT specialists for phlegm, nasal drip, 
etc. Send S1 .00 for how-to booklet to Hydro 
Med, Inc., Dept. D, 10753 Palms #2, Los 
Angeles, California 90034. 



• MAPS 



TIRED OF the same old place every weekend? 
The Map can lead you over thousands of miles of 
Nevada's back roads to ghost towns, old mines, 
abandoned forts, and adventure. By county: 
Clark, Elko, Eureka, Humboldt. Lander, Lin- 
coln, Pershing, Washoe-Storey, While Pine, 13 
each. Set 125. The Map, Box 801C. Elko, Ne- 
vada 89801 . 



OLD STATE. RAILROAD, COUNTY MAPS. 
70 - 1 10 years old. All States. Stamp lor catalog. 
Northern Map, Dept. DM, Eagle River, Wise. 
54521. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remitlance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert. Calif. 92260. Classified rales are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS— Gold & Silver $9.00. High quality 
spectrograph ic analysis for 65 metals 16.00. 
Free price list. Reed Engineering. 2166 College 
Avenue, Costa Mesa, California 92627. 



OLD U.S. Silver and Gold coins from a 47 year 
hoard. Many interesting and rare pieces dating 
from 1809-1964. some in original mint condition. 
Order by mail and save. List 50c. Bodie, Box 
428, Ridgecrest, California 93555. 



DRYW ASHERS! GOLD CONCENTRATORS! 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold. A hobby 
that pays for itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, 
P. 0. Box 1081, Fontana, Calif. 92335. (714) 
822-2846. 



BEAUTIFUL ODD-SHAPED Natural gold just 
like it came from the earth $2.00. Gold panning 
packet with instructions $2,00. Prospector Jack 
Ward, Box 380, Sandia Park, New Mexico 
87047. 



RARE EARTH METALS. Rockhounds. Explore 
the exciting new field of Rare Earth Elements. 
Find out what they are, where they are found, 
why they are valuable and how they are identi- 
fied. $2. Tomar Research, Dept. DM7, Box 531 , 
Montrose, California 91020. 



• REAL ESTATE 



160 ACRES Imperial County desert, mineral 
rights Included. Ogilby, California. Private 
party. Marvin Hughes, 15111 Pipeline, #121, 
Chino, California 91710. 



MAILED FREE— Descriptive foto brochure of 
Hi-Desert parcels. Send name, address to: Brack 
Nott Realty, P. O. Box 487 (61307 29 Palms 
Highway), Joshua Tree, Calif. 92252, or phone 
714-366-8461. 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section ol Desert 
Magazine for as little as $5 monthly 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



LOEHMAN'S CACTUS PATCH, 8014 Howe St., 
(P.O. Box 871D), Paramount, California 90723. 
$7.50 for 15 cacti or 15 succulents. Catalog 30c. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



BURIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away with uilra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative phamplel. 
Research Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, 
Florida 33611. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed instructions, $4.00. Trionics, Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



INSTANT RICHES— Explore ghost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, antiques, and 
more. Goldak — the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators since 1933." Send for free catalog 
Goldak, Dept. D, 727 S Main St., Burbank, 
California 91506. 



RECOVER LOST Coins, Jewelry, Gold, Silver, 
Relics. O-Tex detectors reject trash, but find 
deeply buried treasures or all sizes. Free Litera- 
ture. D-Tex Electronics, Box 451 -B, Garland, 
Texas 75040. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one 
Of Its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. V.A. 
Approved. Send for Free Brochure. Roy Ketster 
College of Fine Arts, 15800 Highland Dr., San 
Jose, California 951 21. 



VEST — LIGHTWEIGHT 10 ounce Insulated 
$15.00. Clothing for outdoor people. Send .50 for 
our 16 page catalog — Refunded with order. Mail 
to Clausen Sales, P. O. Box 830, Carson City, 
Nevada 89701. 



VIBRATIONS FROM Gemstones and Minerals! 
Mail $3,00 for literature which may bring amaz- 
ing cosmic changes into your life. Christian 
Metaphysics, Box 239, Yucaipa, Calif. 92399, 



"WILL FORMS" — Make Your Own Will Easily! 
Ready to fill in. Mail $2.00 (2 for $3,50) to 
Forms, Box 3609, New Haven, Conn. 06525. 



BACKGAMMON. AMERICA'S hottest game 
sensation! Booklet reveals Secrets for Successful 
Play! Only $1.50. D-Evans, Rt. 1, Box 522, 
Liberty, Missouri 6406B. 



RAILROAD EMBLEM T-Shirts, 195 Different 
Authentic Designs — Past/ Present, Send choice, 
size, $6.00 each to: Hobo Co., Box 2492-D, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 93120. Catalog 35c. 



• DESERT STATIONERY • OLD COINS, STAMPS 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
lor tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come In 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



COLLECT COINS! How to collect coins lor In- 
vestment and profits One roll of 1926s buffalo 
nickels are now worth $13,000.00! Where to buy 
and sell coins. How to find fortunes in buried 
treasure! How to become a (ranchised coin 
dealer. Why coins are a better investment than 
stocks and bonds! How to get started. This book- 
let Is worth its weight in gold— coins, of course! 
Booklet #MO-53C. Send only S2.00 to: Eastern 
Enterprise, Brandywine Bldg. #11, Turnersville, 
New Jersey 08012. 



• PRO SPECTING 

BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA Feather River gold 
nuggets. Among the world's finest grade. $3.00 
to $700,00 sizes. Send for price list. Prospector 
Jack Ward, Box 380, Sandia Park, New Mexico 
87047. 
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MAPS! 



DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic under- 
lays, are two excellently detailed maps lor 
back country explorers of the Mojave and 
Colorado Deserts. Maps show highways, 
gravel routes, Jeep traits, plus historic 
routes and sites, old wells, which are not on 
modern-day maps, plus ghost towns, 
Indian sites, etc. Mojave Desert Overview 
covers from U.S. 395 at Little Lake to Boul- 
der City, Nevada, to Parker Dam to Victor- 
ville. Colorado Desert Overview covers 
from the Mexican border to Joshua Tree 
National Monument to Banning to the Ari- 
zona side of the Colorado River. Be certain 
to state which map when ordering. 

S3. 00 each 

A NZA-BORR EGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 7 maps covering the Anza-Borrego 
Desert State Park, 8'A"x11" format, spiral 
bound. $5.50 

JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
UPDATED TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 12 maps covering the Joshua Tree 
National Monument, BWtxii" format, 
spiral bound. $7.95 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 38"x25" 
and scaled. Southern California on one side 
and Northern California on the other. Con- 
tains detailed location of place names, 
many of which are not on regular maps. 

$3.50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this is 
their new large map on pioneer trails blaz- 
ed from 1541 through 1867 In the western 
United States. Superimposed in red on 
black and white, 37"x45". $4.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST 
MINES AND BURIED TREASURES 

Complied by Varna Enterprises, 3B"x25" 
and scaled Southern California on one side 
and Northern California on the other. $4.00 

MAPS OF THE OLD WEST 

Printed in two colors on rich Parchment 
papers; each map has the rustic appeal of 
the Old West. Hundreds of sites— names, 
dates and descriptions of places and evenis 
associated with the Old West, Including 
ghost towns, old forts, old mines, lost and 
legendary gold, Indian tribes, battle sites 
and early trails. 

Arizona Lost Mines & Ghost Towns 
Calif. Lest Mines & Ghost Towns 
Nevada Lost Mines & Ghost Towns 

(Each above map 1 7" x22' ' ) 
The Historic West— 23"x30" 

(Includes the 11 western states) 
Arizona Treasure Map— 30"x38" $2.00 

(Field Map) 



$1 .25 
$1.25 
$1 .25 

$1.75 



Please add 50c lor Postage/handling 
Calif, residents add 6% state sales tax 

Order from 



Magazine Book Shop 

P O Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif 92260 




Including tax and postage 

Gold embossed on brown vinyl. Space for 
12 magazines easily Inserted. A beautiful 
and practical addition to your home book- 
shelf. 



WORTH 
SAVING! 



MOST OF OUR READERS SAVE THEIR 
DESERT MAGAZINES FOR FUTURE REFER- 
ENCE AND READING PLEASURE. THE BEST 
WAY TO KEEP YOUR BACK ISSUES IS IN 
OUR ATTRACTIVE SPECIALLY -MADE 

BINDERS 



Desert Magazine 

P.O. BOX 1318, PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 922601 



REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



July 1977 



□ Check here if you 

wish this issue replaced. 



P. O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 

□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 

NAME 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



O SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

NAME . 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gilt Card: "From 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card ''From 



One Year 



$6.00 



O PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



d BILL ME LATER 



Two Years $1 1 00 
(Or 2 One Years! 

Three Years $16.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



O ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
S4.50 (Includes taxans postage) 
Date Binder(s) with Year(s) □ Undated 
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Send orders to 
Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



SOOXSS OF 



COLORADO RIVER GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
W. Paher. The skeletal remains of abandoned 
mines and towns In the Cerbat mountains and 
other barren mages in western Arizona along 
the Colorado River are visited by the author. 
Two editions available: the standard edition Is a 
large .(ormat, paperback, lavishly Illustrated 
with rare old photos, $2.95; the second edition 
available is identical with the exception of an 
inset of 15 beautiful four-color reproductions of 
etchings by noted Roy Purceil. This edition sells 
for $4.95. Please state which edition when 
ordering. 

THE DESERT by Russell D Butcher. Superb 
photography and excellent text make us fully 
aware of the richness of Mr, Butcher's deeert 
experience. Informative guides to the parks, wil- 
dernesses, desert gardens and museums also In' 
eluded. Large format, hard oover, $17.50. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by War- 
ren A. Beck and Ynez D. Haase. Extensive docu- 
mentation and pertinent detail make this atlas a 
valuable aid to the student, scholar and every- 
one intersted in the Golden State. 101 excellent 
maps present information on the major faults, 
early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, route to gold fields, the Butterfield and 
Pony Express routes, CCC camps, World War II 
Installations, etc. Hardcover, extensive Index, 
highly recommended, 19.95. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong 

The "bible" for both amateur and veteran rock- 
hounds and backcountry explorers, DESERT 
Magazine's Field Trip Editor has brought up-to- 
date her popular field guide. Areas have been 
deleted which are now closed to the public, and 
maps updated. Heavy paperback, 80 pages, 
$2.00. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by Ihe Editors ol Sunset 
Books. A revised and up-dated practical guide to 
California's Mother Lode country. Divided into 
geographical areas lor easy weekend trips, the 
8x1 1 heavy paperback new edition is profusely il- 
lustrated with photos and maps. Special features 
and anecdotes of historical and present day 
activities. Four-color cover, 96 pages. $2.95. 

THE COMPLEAT NEVADA TRAVELER by 
David W. Toll. An excellent guidebook listing 
towns of Interest, campgrounds, ghost towns, 
state parks and recreational areas, ski areas and 
general (terns of interest. This book will appeal 
to the weekend traveler and vacationing families 
alike. Well illustrated, excellent Index, 278 
pages, £3.50. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of "Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns,'' this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $7.95. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT WILDFLOWERS by 
Philip A. Munz. Illustrated with both line draw- 
ings and beautiful color photos, and descriptive 
text by one of the desert's finest botanists. 
Paperback, $3.95. 

THE AMERICAN WEST, A Natural History by 
Ann and Myron Sutton. A first-hand informa- 
tion-packed description of the plant and animal 
life and geological evolution of the 15 major 
natural areas of America's West, illustrated with 
magnificent photos (71 In color) and maps, 
makes It clear Just why the forests, animals, 
flowers, rivers, deserts and caves of the Land of 
the Big Sky are exactly as they are. Large 
10"x12V2" format, hardcover, 272 pages, 
originally published at $25.00, now only $12.98. 
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FORKED TONGUES AND BROKEN TREATIES 
Edited by Donald E. Worcester. ThiB book gives 
us a better understanding of the unequal strug- 
gle of native against immigrant while our nation 
was being explored and settled. Profusely illus- 
trated with excellent photos, a "must" refer- 
ence for historians, students, librarians. Hard- 
cover, 494 pages, $9,95. 

THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA, The Great Murals of an Unknown People 
by Harry Crosby. A sequel to his The King's 
Highway In Baja California, the author presents 
a tantalizing disclosure of a sweeping panorama 
of great murals executed by an unknown people 
in a land which has barely been penetrated by 
man. Beautifully illustrated with color reproduc- 
tions of cave paintings and sketches of figures 
which appear on cave walls In four different 
mounlain ranges. Hardcover, large format, 174 
pages, $13.50. 
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17lh CENTURY MISSIONS OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST by Francis B. Parsons. The author re- 
veals the fascinating history of the old 
churches, monuments and ruins of the South- 
west that we see today. Well illustrated with 
photos of each mission. Paperback, $2.95. 

RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORNIA VOL. I by David F. Myrlck. The 

poignant record of over 43 railroads of Northern 
Nevada, many of them never before chronicled. 
Fantastic reproduction of rare photographs and 
maps (over 500). A deluxe presentation. Large 
format, hardcover, $15.00, 

RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORNIA VOL. II by David F. Myrlck. Just 
as Vol. I detailed the history of the Northern 
Roads, Vol. II expands the railroad history of 
the Southern Roads of Nevada. This volume also 
contains a useful Index to both volumes, and is a 
reliable and accurate travel guide today as the 
reader wanders among the ghost towns of the 
past. Lavishly illustrated with maps and old 
photos, large format, hardcover, $15.00. 

RAILROADS OF ARIZONA VOL.I by David F. 
Myrlck. More than 30 railroads of Southern 
Arizona are presented, together with 542 nostal- 
gic illustrations, 55 special maps and an Index. 
A valuable travel guide and a reliable historical 
reference. Large format, hardcover, 477 pages, 
$19.50. 

BLUE GOLD, The Turquoise Story by M. G. 
Broman. Information on the identification, his- 
tory and mining of turquoise, as well as an intro- 
duction to the lapidary and silversmithing tech- 
niques used in making turquoise jewelry. This 
book Is intended for the general reader who is 
interested in knowing more about Ihe origin of 
turquoise as well as the interesting facets of buy- 
ing, collecting and assembling of turquoise 
pieces. Paperback, color and b/w photos. $4.95 



LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out-of-print for years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell Interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, Illustrated, 175 pages 
$7.50. 

GEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by BesBleW. Simp- 
son. This field guide Is prepared for the hobbiest 
and almost every location is accessible by dar or 
pickup accompanied by maps to show sandy 
roads, steep rocky hills, etc., as cautions. Laws 
regarding collecting on Federal and Indian land 
outlined. Paperback. B8 pages, illus., $3.50. 

BIRDS OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA, 
Paintings by Kenneth L. Carlson, Text by 
Laurence C. Binford. Great care has been taken 
in reproducing Kenneth L. Carlson's 50 
paintings In their true-to-nature colors, and the 
portraits are as accurate In detail as they are 
aesthetically pleasing. Text Is informative, but 
not overly technical, and data are included on 
size, range, habitat, diet, nest, eggs and familial 
relationships. An unusually beautiful book, and 
highly recommended. Hardcover, large format, 
$25.00. 

THE CHEMEHUEVIS by Carobeth Laird. A 

superb enthnography destined to become a 
classic in anthropology, by the author of Encoun- 
ter With An Angry God. Based on information 
provided by the author's husband, George, a 
Chemehuevi tribesman, the work is a delight to 
both scholars and general readers. With glos- 
sary, maps, index, place-name index and appen- 
dices on language and cartography. Beautifully 
decorated, 349 pages. Paperback, $8.95, hard- 
cover, $15.00. 

APACHE GOLD AND YAOUI SILVER by J. 
Frank Dobio, Author Doble, a fabulous story- 
teller, includes a detailed examination of the 
Lost Adams Diggings and the Lost Tayopa Mine, 
as well as other exciting accounts of various lost 
mines. Paperback, 366 pages, $4.95. 

THE GHOST TOWN OF BODIE, A California 
State Park, As Reported in the Newspapers of 
the Day, by Russsnd Anne Johnson. Interesting 
facts on the ghost town of Bodle and profusely 
Illustrated with photos. Paperback, 124 pages, 
£2.25. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Henley and Ellis 

Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still Vulld corner of Ihe West sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Hardcover, 225 pages, $9.95. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An Illustrated, detailed, In- 
formal history of life in the mining camps deep 
in the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of 
the Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are In- 
cluded. 239 pages, illustrated, end sheet map. 
Hardcover, £7.95. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C. Tlbbltti. 

Updated edition of one of the best of the bottle 
books. S4.95. 

RELICS OF THE REDMAN by Marvin & Helen 
Davis. Relics can be valuable I Those dating back 
to Indian history in our land are becoming al- 
most priceless, say the authors. How to search 
for these "hard to find" Indian relics, where to 
search and at what time of year, and types of 
tools needed, are among the many helpful sug- 
gestions given. Large formal, many color and 
b/w illustrations, a striking cover. Paperback, 63 
pages. £3.95. 
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SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett. An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book In the Held. 181 
pages, paperback, $5.00, 

NATIVE TREES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
by P. Victor Peterson. Interesting and descrip- 
tive text with line drawings and four-color 
photos, as well as individual maps of areas 
covered. Handy size makes It ideal for glove 
compartment. Paperback, 136 pages, $2.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman Weis. The ghost-town country of the 
Pacific Northwest, including trips to many llttle- 
knwon areas, Is explored In this first-hand fact- 
ual and interesting book. Excellent photogra- 
phy, maps. Hardcover, 319 pages, $7.95. 

DOWN THE COLORADO: The Diary of Ihe First 
Trip Through the Grand Canyon, photographs 
and epilogue by Eliot Porter. Contains John 
Wesley Powell's dramatic journal of 1869 when 
ten men In four boats swept down the raging 
Colorado River, over rapids considered Impas- 
sable, to chart the unexplored river and Its sur- 
rounding canyons. Includes a 48-page gallery of 
four-color photographs by America's foremost 
photographer of nature. Hardcover, large 
10V»"x14%" format, 168 pages. Originally pub- 
lished at $30.00, now priced at $9.98. 

THE HISTORICAL GUIDE TO UTAH GHOST 
TOWNS by Stephen L. Carr. This guide lists in 
geographical order by counties, gives an 
historical summary, defines locations and 
describes with text and photographs more than 
150 ghost towns in Utah. Important landmarks 
are included as well as an abundance of maps. 
Large format, paperback, 166 pages, $5.95. 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE SILVER STATE by 
Gerald B. Higgs. The author provides interest- 
ing reading on 16 legends about the golden age 
of Nevada. Illustrated with rare old photos. 
Hardcover, 147 pages, $7.95. 

GOLDEN CHIA by Harrison Doyle, The only re- 
ference book on the chia plant and seed. This 
book illustrates the great difference between the 
high desert chia, and the Mexican variety sold In 
the health food stores. If you study, practice and 
take to heart, especially the last ten pages of this 
nutritionally up-to-date, newly revised book, you 
will find many answers you've been searching 
for to the achievement of health and well being, 
lengthen your life expectancy measureably, and 
be 99% less susceptible to disease of any sort. 
Fourth printing, 105 pages, illustrated. Paper- 
back $4.75, cloth, $7.75. , 

CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES by Erwin G. 
Gudde, This book presents the story of thous- 
ands of geographical names of California, giving 
their dates, circumstances of naming, their ori- 
gin and evolution, their connection with our na- 
tional history and their relation to the California 
landscape. This Ihird edition incorporates many 
new entries and extensive revisions to older 
entries. An important addition is the reference 
list of obsolete and variant names. Hardcover, 
416 pages, $15.75. 

HELLDORADOS, GHOSTS AND CAMPS OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWEST by Norman D. Wels. 

The author takes you on a 7,000-mile tour of the 
Old Southwest, visiting some 67 ghost towns and 
abandoned mining camps, one never before 
mentioned In written history. 285 excellent 
photos. Hardcover, 320 pages, $9.95. 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO THE COMMON AND 
INTERESTING PLANTS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Jeanetle Coyle and Norman Roberts. 

Over 250 plants are described with 189 color 
photos. Includes past and present uses of the 
plants by aborigines and people In Baja today. 
Scientific, Spanish and common names are 
given. Excellent reference and highly recom- 
mended. 224 pages, paperback, $8.50. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF 
CALIFORNIA by Rami Nadoau. Once again 
available, this excellent book preserves the 
myths along with the history of the ghost towns 
of California. Paperback, 278 pages, well Illus- 
trated, $4.95, 




GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardis Fisher 
and Opal Laurel Holmes. Few are better pre- 
pared than Vardis Fisher to write of the gold 
rushes and mining camps of the West. He brings 
together all the men and women, all the fascinat- 
ing Ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
go to make up one of the most enthralling chap- 
ters in American history. 300 illustrations from 
photographs. Large format, hardcover, boxed. 
466 pages, highly recommended. $17.95. 

FROSTY. A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 
E. Weaver. The only uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia's State Park Ranger crews for 20 years, 
Harrietl Weaver shares her hilarious and 
heart-warming experiences of being a "mother" 
to an orphaned baby raccoon. A delightful book 
for all ages. Illustrated with line-drawings by 
Jennifer O. Dewey, hard cover. 156 pages. $5.95 

NAVAJO SILVER by Arthur Woodward. A 

summary ot the history of silversmithing by the 
Navajo tribe. Woodward presents a comprehen- 
sive view of Ihe four major inlluences on Navajo 
design, showing how the sllversmilhs adapted 
Ihe art forms of European seltlers and Indians in 
Ihe eastern United Stales, as well as those of the 
Spanish and Mexican colonists of Ihe Southwest. 
Paperback, well illustrated. 100 pages, $4.95. 

BROKEN STONES, The Case For Early Man In 
California by Herbert L. Minshall. "The Broken 
Stones' ' peels back some of the story of man in 
America, back beyond the longest racial 
memory. Author Minshall pulls together all that 
has been learned or suggested by amateurs as 
well as experts, Including his own discoveries. 
To them the broken stones are beginning to 
speak— and they speak of the presence of man 
on the American Continent many thousands 
of years before he shaped the first bow and 
arrow. Large format, beautifully Illustrated, 
hardcover, $16.50. 

YOUR DESERT AND MINE by Nina Paul Shum- 
way. A significant history of California's River- 
side County's date culture from its origins to the 
present. A fascinating, true story of the fascina- 
ting Coachella Valley. Limited quantity avail- 
able. Hardcover, an historian's delight, 322 
pages, $8.95. 



200 TRAILS TO GOLD, A Guide te Promising 
Old Mines and Hidden Lodes Throughout the 
West by Samuel 8. Jackson. Rated by the pros 
.as "one of the best," this comprehensive guide- 
book Is jam-packed with detailed descriptions of 
hundreds of gold-prospecting op port unities, 
histories of past bonanzas, and stories of still-to- 
be-located lost mines. It covers every gold-bear- 
ing section of the United States. Hardcover, 348 
pages, Illustrated, $8.95. 

DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKonney, 

This is the story of Randall Henderson, founder 
of DESERT Magazine, who fulfilled a dream and 
who greatly enriched the lives of the people who 
love the West. Hardcover, illustrated with 188 
pages, $7.95, 

GRAND CANYON JEEP TRAILS I by Roger 
Mitchell. Eight interesting trips on the forgotten 
Shivwits Plateau on the Northwest rim of the 
Grand Canyon are described. A rating system Is 
included to determine how rough a road Is be- 
fore you try It. Much of the material in this book 
is original research, never having appeared In 
print before. Paperback, amply Illustrated with 
maps and photos, $1 .50. 

SHADY LADIES OF THE WEST by Ronald 
Dean Miller. Everyone knows that the harlot was 
In the vanguard of every move westward, and 
that she was as much a part of the western scene 
as the marshal, the badman, the trail-hand or 
the rancher. Many are the reasons she has been 
neglected by the historian — none of them very 
valid. Author Miller, in this enlightening books, 
seeks to remedy some of the paucity of Informa- 
tion on the American pioneers of this ancient 
profession. Hardcover, comprehensive bibli- 
ography, 224 pages, $7,50. 

SHELLING IN THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Paul E 
Vlolette. The shelling techniques described here 
are applicable anywhere. With the guides 
included In this book, you will be led to the most 
probably locations of each particular type of 
shell. You will be told what to look for, the best 
times to search In relation to the tides, and how 
to preserve the specimens. Paperback, well Il- 
lustrated, 96 pages, $2.45. 

UPHILL BOTH WAYS by Robert L. Brown. A 

selective Introduction to a wide variety of attrac- 
tive trails in Colorado's Rockies. The hikes are 
divided into six groups, and each group is ac- 
companied with a map. The hikes vary In diffi- 
culty, length and scenery from short easy walks 
to climbs of several 14,000-foot peaks. You will 
find youself on roads to ghost mining towns, 
stagecoach roads, and old prospector trails. 
Paperback, profusely Illustrated, 232 pages, 
$4.95. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Trtol- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Now available in paperback only, large 
format, unusually beautiful illustrations, 207 
pages, $5,95. 

OEEP CANYON, A DESERT WILDERNESS 
Edited by Irwin P. Ting and Bill Jennings. This 
Is the first effort to describe both for the Imform- 
ed layman and the general scientist the environ- 
mental relationships of plants, people and ani- 
mals in this special area of the Colorado Desert. 
It is also the first book ever to feature the low- 
desert photography of Incomparable Ansel 
Adams. Large format, hardcover, $12.50. 
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Tumbling 

on 
T^ocks 

by 

GLENN and 
MARTHA VARGAS 



MARCASITE: 
Not Exactly Pyrite 

MARCASITE HAS a strong resem- 
blance to pyrite (better known as 
fool's gold), but they are distinctly 
different minerals. Much of the confu- 
sion is the result of the fact that they are 
nearly the same brassy color, but marca- 
site tends to be darker, a bit on the gray 
side. Both are the same chemically, an 
iron sulfide (FeS2). They both have the 
same hardness, 6 to 6Vi on mohs scale. 
At this point, the resemblances end. 

Marcasite forms crystals in the or- 
thorhombic system (thus they cannot be 
equidimensional), whereas pyrite forms 
equidimensional crystals such as cubes 
or octahedrons (double pyramids). Some 
marcasite crystals are excellent twins, 
and often resemble arrow points. These 
arrow point crystals often form in groups 
that have been named "cockscomb" cry- 
stals because of their likeness to the 
comb of some types of roosters. 

The specific gravity of marcasite is 
4. 85 to 4.9; that of pyrite is higher (4.95 
to 5.1). Even though these two gravities 
do not overlap, they are very close, and 
could be difficult to separate in the field. 
Both minerals show a metallic luster, but 
marcasite usually alters to the grayish 
tones. Pyrite seldom alters, and remains 
a bright brassy color. 

Part of the confusion of the two miner- 
als results from pyrite being cut into a 
gemstone. These are called marcasite by 
the jeweler. The gems are usually small, 
seldom over an eighth-inch across, and 
are used to surround a large gem of mod- 
erate to high value. This use is going into 
decline. These "marcasite" gems have a 
high reflective ability, and closely re- 
semble gold. (This could in part be re- 
sponsible for the term "fool's gold ") 
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How they became named marcasite is 
not clear, but it could possibly be the re- 
sult of the name marcasite having been 
attached to a number of other minerals 
in the early days of mineralogy. The use 
of the name marcasite for other minerals 
took place in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The name was first used in our present 
sense in 1845. Whether or not the use of 
the word marcasite for pyrite gems could 
have bridged this time gap is a point to 
argue. 

Marcasite forms under low tempera- 
ture conditions (below 450° Celsius) and 
only from acid solutions. Pyrite forms at 
temperatures higher than the above, and 
only from alkaline solutions. The two 
minerals have rarely been found togeth- 
er, and obviously they must have formed 
at different times, under different con- 
ditions. 

The formation of marcasite under acid, 
and low temperature conditions easily 
sets it apart from pyrite. Most mineral 
deposits that formed from hot (volcanic 
or near volcanic) solutions contain py- 
rite. Marcasite is relegated to deposits 
that formed on the fringes of volcanic ac- 
tivities, or in sedimentary deposits. 

In this country, the most famous mar- 
casite deposits are from what is known 
as the Tri-State Region; the junction of 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. This is 
a lead and zinc mining district that is 
famous among crystal collectors. Here, 
the hot solutions containing lead, zinc, 
iron, sulfur and other elements were in- 
jected into a limestone bed. The lime- 
stone (calcium carbonate) altered to do- 
lomite (calcium magnesium carbonate). 
The solution rapidly cooled, forming a 
huge deposit of galena (lead), and spal- 
erite (zinc) and other ores. Marcasite is 
the only iron mineral of prominence in 
the deposit, which indicates that the 
mineral deposition took place at low 
temperatures, 

Most marcasite specimens have been 
found in sedimentary deposits that were 
heated in only moderate amounts. Sedi- 
mentary deposits usually contain at least 
a small amount of iron that was carried 
in by flowing water, All that is necessary 
then is to have some sulfur injected into 
the sediments from a warm area be- 
neath. Sulfur can stay in a gaseous form 
at temperatures only slightly above 
boiling, If the surrounding conditions are 
acid, marcasite can easily form. 
One of the most spectacular deposits 



of marcasite is in the White Cliffs of 
Dover, England. Every school child soon 
learns of the sedimentary formation of 
chalk, and the huge deposits at Dover 
are given as an example. Locked within 
this chalk, at some points, are excellent 
twinned crystals of marcasite. These are 
not common, and are much sought by 
collectors. 

When the chalk (a limestone-like 
material, the remains of tiny sea ani- 
mals) was compressed into a solid, a cer- 
tain amount of heat was the result, and 
the sulfur and iron combined to form 
marcasite. 

Probably the most common deposits of 
marcasite are in coal beds and fossil 
beds. !n reality, a coal bed and a fossil 
bed are the same, with the type of living 
thing responsible being the difference. 
The chalk cliffs mentioned above are 
actually fossil beds. 

Balls of marcasite, ranging in size 
from about one-fourth inch to nearly a 
foot across, are well known from low 
grade coal beds. These are despised by 
the operators, but the mineralogist finds 
them important 

Fossil beds of our mid-western states 
produce beautiful specimens of shells re- 
placed by marcasite. Clams, snails, 
brachiopods and other types of sea ani- 
mals are known to be replaced by 
marcasite. The process is relatively 
simple. 

The shells of these animals are made 
of calcite or aragonite (calcium carbon- 
ate) These two minerals are readily dis- 
solved in acids. An acid was introduced 
into the fossil bed, the shells were at 
least partially dissolved , and carried 
away with the solution. Iron and sulfur, 
with a small amount of heat, found this 
acid solution advantageous. The etched- 
away opening previously occupied by the 
shell quickly became filled with marca- 
site. 

It is probable that the removal of the 
shell and its replacement by marcasite 
took place simultaneously. In many 
cases, the marcasite has faithfully repro- 
duced all of the surface configuration of 
the shell. As a result, these have become 
specimens well worthy of being in the 
finest mineral collections, and also ob- 
jects of importance as study material 
from a paleontological standpoint. 

Marcasite is indeed a distinct mineral 
and should not be confused with, or 
likened to pyrite. □ 
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Calendar of "Events 



This column is a public service and there is no 
charge for listing your event or meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by sending In your an- 
nouncement. We must receive the information 
at least three months prior to Ihe event. 



One of the two, who had sort of Greek fea- 
tures, explained that only Indians were allow- 



JULY 1-3, Cactus and Succulent Show spon- 
sored by the Cactus & Succulent Society of 
America, Los Angeles State and County Ar- 
boretum, 301 North Baldwin Ave , Arcadia, 
California Admission free. Contact: Kathryn 
Sabo, 20287 Kustin Rd., Woodland Hills, 
Calif. 91364. 



"Letters 
to the 
"Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped self-addressed envelope 



Fond Memories . . . 

I have just finished reading your article, 
Land of the Blue Water People," in the May 
issue of Desert, and it brought back some 
fond memories of my trip to the area in the 
early 1960s 

At that time, there was an old-fashioned, 
hand-rung phone by which you could call 
down to the village and have an Indian bring 
up a mule for the trip down I slept in my 
camper overnight, and in the morning the 
Indian was there waiting, with a mule, for the 
ride down to the village. My dog had to run all 
the way. 

We stayed at the old hotel which did not 
even have locks on the doors. There was a 
store of sorts in town where you could buy 
some staples and I was able to prepare my 
meals in the kitchen at the hotel. 

The next morning I again contacted 
my guide from the previous day and he took 
me by mule to the falls. I shall never forget 
the first time I saw them. I camped there for 
three days and then hiked back to the town 
and arranged for a mule to take me back to 
the top of the hill. 

In the morning the guide came and banged 
on the wall outside my room to awaken me. I 
dressed and walked over to where he lived 
His wife made me some pancakes on the out- 
of-doors fire and also some coffee— both of 
which tasted just great. I corresponded with 
them for a while, but have not heard from 
them for some time. 

HAZEL LINDQUIST, 
Costa Mesa, California. 



Cactus Poachers . . . 

I was told that Indians are allowed to dig up 
and sell any desert plant they could find a 
buyer for. Is this true? 

When I first moved to "Emfa Zeema 
Acres," I was awakened one morning by two 
trucks going up Rattlesnake Wash to the foot 
of Black Mountain. One was hauling a ditch 
digger Because they went through my pro- 
perty without even waving, I followed them 
and watched as they put a chain around Ihe 
base of a Joshua tree, uprooted and loaded it 
on the truck When both trucks were loaded 
they took off leaving the tractor. I stopped 
them as they went past my cabin, and asked if 
they were allowed to dig up Joshuas. 
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ed to take desert fauna, and that they were 
Indians from Palm Springs, doing a landscap- 
ing job on a new house. (I later learned that 
these transplanted Joshuas stay green for a 
couple of years, then die.) 

I was going to ask him to say "How," to 
see if he had any accent, then realized that I 
wouldn't know an Indian accent if I heard 
one. 

What the "Indians" don't steal, the cy- 
clists destroy. One weekend, leather-jacketed 
riders came hell-bent up the wash trying to 
run down my pet covey of quail. All I could do 
was scream obscenities. 

Next week I put a line of fence posts, on the 
lower line of my homestead, across the wash. 
I never got around to stringing up the barbed 
wire, but the city-folk don't know that. I love 
to watch them "Honda" up the wash at high 
speed, then see the fence posts and throw 
themselves trying to stop. 

My quail entice hunters up the wash in 
season and all they ever shoot at is the out- 
house. One ambitious hunter painted a target 
on the outhouse door. When you gotta go, you 
gotta keep the door open. Sort of restricts my 
movements till nightfall. 

If it wasn't for these undesirables coming 
up the wash, I wouldn't have any visitors. I 
don't even get the Avon "Ding-a-lings." 

After my cabin was robbed twice I put a 
sign on the front door which reads: 
"Keep Door Closed 
Pet Rattlesnakes Inside." 

CUYCIFFORD, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Editor's Note: Reader Gifford has a knack for 
making the best of a bad situation, and pro- 
viding us with a most humorous break in the 
tedium of the morning mail. 



Remembers Goodsprings . . . 

A footnote to your article, "Goodies at 
Goodsprings" in the March issue. 

My boss is the grandson of the J F Kent 
spoken of in the article His mother, who still 
lives in Redlands, spent most of her early 
years at Goodsprings. 

So you can well imagine the interest that 
the article evoked. 

BARBARA MATHEWS, 
Colton, California. 



JULY 4, Celebration at the Laws Railroad 
Museum and Historical Site, Bishop, Califor- 
nia Barbeque, Western Skits, Square 
Dancers, Art Show, guided tours. An old- 
fashioned Fun and Fund raising day for the 
Museum. 

JULY 23 & 24, Annual Begonia and Shade 
Plant Show of the Theodosia Burr Shepherd 
Branch of the American Begonia Society, 
Cafeteria Building, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ven- 
tura, Calif. Educational exhibits and rare be- 
gonia and shade plants for sale No 
admission, free parking. 

JULY 29-31, First Annual F.F.P. Invitational 
Western Art Exhibition, Competition and 
Sale, Julian Town Hall, Julian, Calif. Oils, 
Watercolors, Drawings and Bronze Sculpture. 
Show features 24 prominent artists from Cali- 
fornia and Arizona 

AUGUST 27 & 2!3, Simi Valley Gem and Min- 
eral Society's Annual Show, Larwin Commun- 
ity Center, 1692 Sycamore, Simi Valley, Calif. 
Dealers. Chairman: Irene Josephson, 1247 
Carmel Dr., Simi Valley, Calif. 93065. 

SEPTEMBER 17 & 18, Annual Bottle Show 
and Sale presented by San Bernardino County 
Historical Bottle and Collectible Club, San 
Bernardino Convention Center, 303 North 
"E" Street, San Bernardino, Calif. Adults 50 
cents donation. Call: 714-889-4264. 

SEPTEMBER 17 & 16, Sequoia Gem & Min- 
eral Society's 11th Annual "Harvest of Gems 
& Minerals" Show, Redwood City Recreation 
Center, 1328 Roosevelt Ave., Redwood City, 
Calif. Dealers, demonstrations, displays 
Dealer space filled 

SEPTEMBER 24 & 25, "Harvest of Gems" 
show sponsored by the Centinela Valley Gem 
and Mineral Club, Hawthorne Memorial 
Center, El Segundo Blvd , and Prairie Ave., 
Hawthorne, Calif. Dealers, displays, demon- 
strations Ample free parking Chairman: 
Don C Johnson, (213) 377-1674 

SEPTEMBER 24 & 25, Carmel Valley Gem 
and Mineral Society's 18th Annual Show, 
"lubilee of Jewels." Monterey County Fair- 
grounds, Monterey, Calif. Dealers, demon- 
strations. Parking free 
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CALIFORNIA 




Beautiful 
Books 



from 

GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of 

Portland, Oregon 




CALIFORNIA — Photography by Ray At- 
keson, David Muench. Text by David W. 

Toll. Travel from mountain lo seacoasl to 
fertile farmlands exploring remote and 
hidden valleys, populous cities and isolat- 
ed ghost towns, discovering the beauties 
and variety of this Golden State. Over 200 
photographs, 190 In full color. $27.50. 



Shipped in their 
own individual 
sturdy mailing cartons. 
Great gift items. 



NEW MEXICO — Photography by David 
Muench, Text by Tony Hlllerman. A land 
of lofty mountains and deep canyons, 
lava-capped plateaus, white sands and 
underground caverns, of conquistadores 
and Kachinas, mission churches and 
centuries-old Indian culture. 182 photo- 
graphs in full color, $27. 50. 




TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS — Photography 
by David Muench, Text by Darwin 
Lambert. Sristlecone Pine— earth's old- 
est living trees— guardians of the wild 
and rugged Western mountains. You will 
venture to far heights of natural beauty 
and enter new realms of feeling and 
knowledge. 87 photographs In lull color. 
$22.00. 



OFFERED BY 




MAGAZINE 
BOOKSHOP 

P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 50c per total order for 
Handling/Postage 
California Residents add 6% sales tax 



ARIZONA-Pho 
Muench, Texl by 

you look, there 
mesas, forests ar 
vivid hues ol the I 
Petrified Forest, tl 
quoiss and the b 
desert. 162 photi 
$25.00. 
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All iOVi"x13" large 
format, hardbound, 
with 4-color 
dust jackets. 



UTAH — Photography by David Muench, 
Text by Hart! Wixqm. Explore the vast- 
ness of this remote and rugged land, de- 
light in the fragile beauty of alpine life 
and the vistas of mountains, canyonlands 
and deserts. Here is the majestic beauty 
of the Promised Land of the Mormons. 
17S photographs In full color. $25.00. 





